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THE MUSICAL GEM, FOR 1831. 
‘This very beautiful publication is before us; it contains a fine en 
ving of the King, another of Madame Pasta; also one of Paganini, 
ce remarkably fine head is uncommonly well depicted. The work 
sounds in curious matter, among other interesting subjects we pe 
wiveefac simile of the MS. of the last page of Handel's Messiah, 
syne of the poetry we subjoin. ] 
THE SWISS MAIDEN’S SONG TO TIIE EAGLE. 
By William Ball. 
Where the oraggy upland tow’rs 
O’er the glacier bright and high, 
Lo, the King-bird! where it soars, 
Wheeling through the azure sky. 
Speed, O speed thee, 
Wild one! heedthee, 
‘To thy rocky covert hie: 
Mountain Eagle ! swiftly fly 
From the marksman’s fatal eye 
Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly ! 


Ranger of the trackless air! 
Fast thy homeward pinion ply 
Or the proudest feather there 
Soon will in the valley lie. 
Speed thee, rover! 
Or my lover 
Will thy reckless play espy 
Beauteous Eagle! swiftly fly ! 
Shun the marksman’s fatal eye, 
Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly ; 
Ere the freighted echoes ring, 
Nerve those regal plumes of thine, 
Or the finest of thy wing, 
Hlapless Eagle! will be mine. 
Speed thee, speed thee, 
Wild one! heed thee, 
To thy rocky covert hie ; 
Mountain Eagle! swiftly fly ! 
From the marksman’s fatal eye, 
Mountain Eagle! safely fly! 


ROUSE THEE UP, SHEPHERD BOY: 
Translated from the French by W. Ball. 
Rouse thee up, shepherd boy! for the pastures prepare, 
And thy fleecy treasures counting ; 
Lead them forth, young and old, in the morning fair:— 
Come away, lad! away to the mountain! 


Hear ye not, as they pass by the echoing rock, 
The herdsmen, so merrily singing? 
\nd the bright silver bell of the king of the flock, 
At the head of his company, ringing? 
Rouse thee up, shepherd boy! &<« 


Nee, where yonder the light-footed hunter appears ! 
Already the bngles are sounding: 
\nd lo! trom the castle the gay cavaliers, 
On their coursers, so gracefully bounding! 
Rouse thee up, shepherd boy, &c. 


“ HASTE THEE, LOVE!” 
By W. E. Attfield. 

y haste thee, love, hither! the tabers are sounding 
fe The lively guaracha is heard o’er the sea ; 
ty own fairy bark, on the light billow bounding. 
_ Waits only, waits only for thee. 
‘he sweet mandolin, to the castagnet ringing, 

The dance, gaily woven again and again, 
‘a! these shall be thine love! to memory bringing 

The pleasures long past of our dear native Spain 

Then haste thee, love, &c. 


\ longer, my own lové, no longer in sadness 
Ww e'll droop o'er the shadows of moments gone by: 
b t offer our hearts to the sunshine of gladness, ; 
., Whenever a beam shall be nigh 
the breeze, with its perfumes from grove and from bower, 
Now o'er the dark waters is shedding its balm : 
‘he earth it is breathing a charm on the hour, 

\nd the smile of the onhe is lovely and calm 

Then haste thee, love, &c 


“IT IS THE HOUR.” 
By William Ball. 
Itis the hour, the lovely hour. 
From weary cares when lone and free 
My pensive soul awakes her pow’r, 
And flees afar, my love, to thee ! 
When Ev’ning leads her gentle store 
Of hues divine o’er sea and shore. 
Oh then’s the hour, the lovely hour, &« 


When all the stars with glories new, 
Are seen to leave their sacred bow’rs 







As if to share, in worship due, 
‘The incense of our breathing flow'rs, 
And that sweet ray, thatfalls like balm, 
Seems ev'ry eo ay plant to calm, 
Oh! that's the hour, the lovely hour, &c 


ITERE’S A HEALTH TO THAT FRIEND. 
From a Lady's Album. 
"Tis not while the fairy breeze fans the green sea 


That the strength of the bark may be known ; | 
And 'tis not in prosperity’s hour that the truth 
Or the fervour of friends may be shown. } 


No! the bark must be proved when the tempest is high 
When dangers and mountain waves press ; 
The friend when the storm of adversity’s nigh 
For the touchstone of friendship’s distress : 
Here’s a health to that friend! God bless him ! 


"Twas thus when my path was o’erclouded and drear 
} And friends had all shrunk from the test, 
That the chosen one came to relieve or to share 
The sorrows that burthen’d my breast. 


Past guilt may yet cease to be thought on, but never 
Can time make my feeling of gratitude less : 

May blessings unnumber'd descend, and for ever, 

} On the friend who is true in the hour of distress! 

Here’s a health to that friend! God bless him 


— 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM, “GOD SAVE GREAT | 

GEORGE OUR KING.” 

From the Harmonicon. 

| The death of our late sovereign, the lust of the Georges, put into the 
“outhof every an, woman; and chil, an inquiry, whieh shewed 

| how much importance was attached to an old song 
was, in what manner the national anthem could be so re-cast as to ad- | 


mit the substitution of William for George? Half a dozen persons | 


started up to reply, the success of whose alterations proved greater or 
| less in proportion as they attempted little or much. But the prompti- 
| tude with which the task was executed became rather an annoyance to 
; some, by depriving them of a theme for conjecture and a subject for 
| expectation. 
| fr. Arnold immediately put forth the following version, which was 

sung atthe Adelphi Theatre by the company ot the English Opera- | 
| house, on Monday, the 28th of June. 


God save our noble King, } 
William the Fourth we sing, 
| God save the King! 
| Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King! 
&c. &c. published in all the papers. | 


On Tuesday, the 29th, the subjoined slight alterations were intro- | 
daced at the King’s Theatre. In the first stanza— } 
God save our gracious King, 

} William, our noble King, &c. 


) Inthe third stanza— 


| 


Thy choicest gifts in store | 
On William deign to pour, &e 


And a fourth was added, which, of course, is to be considered a 


temporary— 


i 

j 

{ 

| 

Shield him, thou Good and Great, 

And to our Queen and State 

| New blessings bring ' 

| Guard Britain’s throne, and long 

i May the exulting throng 

For them renew the song— 

God save the King! 

|} When this point was settled, the old question was revived, of who 
composed the tune? A paragraph which, in various s, has run 
through many of the papers, repeats an error into which they were 
betrayed years ago by a person who, without any foundation for-euch 
| an assertion, declared in print that to Dr. Bull the merit of the air is 

he and who added, that it was written and performed by him in 

' 

| 

’ 


shape 


1697, when James I. dined at Merchant Tay lors’ Hall. 

This blunder was so thoroughly exposed by Dr. Kitchener, and 
also in a note to the Memoir of Dr. John Bull, published iu the fifth 
volume of the Harmonicon, that it cannot but excite surprise to find it 

‘again in circulation. As, however, it is once more put forth, and 
bw ith all the confidence of « fact of which no doubt ought to be enter- 
| tained, it may not be unseasonable, and will certainly correct an error 
into which numbers have been led, to reprint the note alluded to, 
which is as follows : 

“ On the oceasion of this royal visit, [King James's] Dr. Bull per- 
formed, amongst other things, a kind of voluntary, which he named 
| Gov save tue Kine. This title reaching the ear, or catehing the 
eye, of the author of a silly book published by subscription some 
years ago, led him, without further inquiry, to name Dr. Bull as the 
composer of our national anthem, Gop save creat Gronce ovr 
Kuve. Had the writer of the pages alladed to manifested half as mach 








| that the Gop save tux Kivo of Bull is a ‘Ground,’ 
| Very pro perly calls it, composed of the following four notes, to which 
| twenty-six different basses are set :— 


The question | He 


T “Tr 


as Dr. Kitehene: 











“ This piece appears in one of Dr. Bull's M8. organ-books, whic 
volume passed into the possession of Dr. Kitchener, who reprinted 
the whole of the voluntary in his Lovan ann Narionat Sones or 
Exatasp. The latter work is reviewed in the first volume of the 
Harmonicon, page 67. 

“We should not have thought the contradiction of so absurd « 
statement worth ink and paper, had not the subject been agitated 
afresh by some correspondents in the Times newspaper, one or two 
of whom appear to have been so uninformed on the subject of thi 


lair, as to have brought forward Dr. Bull's name again, on so wenk an 


authority as that of the publication to which we have alluded.” 

Dr. Burney, the musical historian, was once asked by a friend, whe 
ther the opinion, that Harry Carey was author of the words and air o! 
‘God save the King” was well founded? He answered—* The late 


| Duke of Gloucester put to me the same question, and I replied, that I 
| knew the words were not written for any King George 


At this he ey 
pressed seme surprise: Ithen told him, that the earliest copy of the 
words we are acquainted with, gives 

*God save great James our King.’ 

“T remember well,” the Doctor continued, “ when it wast first intro 
duced so as to beeome a popular air, which wasin the year of the Re 
bellion, 1745. Dr. Arne then arranged it for the theatre, and it was re 
ceived with so mtch delight, that it was re-echoed in the streets, and 
for two or three subsequent years; and has continued ever since to 
hold its place a¢« Tavousite with the public, as well as with professor 
At that imed ashe! Dr. Ame if he knew who was the composer 
said that he had mot the least knowledge, nor could he guess, but 
that it was a received opinion that it was written and composed for the 
Catholic Chapel of James [1.; and as the religious faith of that kin, 
was not openly avowed, there might have been a political reason fo: 
concealing the name of any person who contributed to give interest to 
the Catholic worship; and this may, in some measure, account for the 
author being entirely unknown.” 

The above alludes to a statement several years since, in whiel 
George Saville Cavey claims for his father, Harry Carey, the honou 
of having written and set “God save the King,” It, however, ap 
pears that the latter died in 1743," he therefore could have had n 
share in getting up anything on the occasion of the Rebellion; and i! 
an air which immediately became so popular, had been composed in 
1745, it is very unlikely thatthe author of it should have concealed 
himself, or have been unknown to Dr. Arne, at that time a public 


| character, or to Dr. Burney, then in his twentieth year, and livin; 


much in musical circles. The probability is, that the foundation of 
the melody is as ancient as the words, which were decidedly writter 
in James's reign; and that it subsequently was modernised, by some 
one who did not think the variations from the original sufficiently im 
portant to entitle him to connect his name with them—an instance « 


modesty not often imitated in the present day 
| —~— 


THE CATACOMBS OF PALERMO. 


The following account of the Catacombs of Palermo is from the 
Journal of M. P. E. Botta, a young traveller, who lately visited Egypt 
with Baron Taylor, and who remained some time in Sicily. 

“ Before L conelude with Palermo, I wish to give an account of a 
| most strange sight which isto be witnessed there; J mean the sepul 
| chral vaults of a convent of eapuchins, situated about a mile from ths 
| city. ney have been dug in asoil which possesses the remarkabl: 
| property of drying, and preserving from decay, the corpses which are 
| placed there. I am not aware whether this preservation merely arise« 
| from the drying qualities of the soil, or whether the bodies andergo « 
previous process, for here they make a mystery of every thing, and ir 
|ishardly possible to consider this subjeet in any other than a pictu 
resque point of view. Be this as it may, this property does not belong 
exclusively to this vault, for the bone-house of the Cordeliers of Ton 
| louse and that of the Jacobins of the same cityywere formerly cele 
brated for producing similar effects. It was there that they preserved 
among other corpses that of the beautiful Paula, and the curions anx 
iously seek among these disfigured remains for seme traits of that won 
derful beauty, the extraordinary accounts of which it is difficult to be 
lieve. These catacombs, according to the statement of travellers, are 
more curious than those of Sicily, for it is said that the inclosure of one 
part of the — the property of preserving bodies, whilst 
the opposite part did not possess that faculty 

“The subterranean parts of the Capuchin Convent at Palermo are 
divided into a great namber of galleries, in the walls of which many 
niches have been cut, as if it had at first been intended to place statues 
there; but now there are ranges of monuments, which are much more 
| expressive than statues. These are dead bodies. Monks and nobiles. 
priests and laymen, are there to be seen standing in the costume of 
their rank or profession. Eaeh of these corpses occupies a small cel), 
to which it is attached by the back. It must not be imagined’by this 
description that they resemble a collection of mummies, similar to those 
with which such a lucrative commerce is carried on at Cairo, and 
which are dispatehed by cargoes like Newcastle coals. ‘These bodies 











* See Memoir of Carey, in the eighteenth number of the Harmoni- 


industry in research as boldness in assertion, he must soon Lave found | con, new series, for June 1#29. 
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which seem to belong to humanity less than the coffers in whicn they 
are lodged, cannot be compared with the corpi defuncti of Palermo. 
‘The latter seem to have preserved their vitality, aud to move and ges 
ticulate, and some Cicirone even | rage that they have sometimes 
spoken to the astonished tourist. , With the exception of their clo- 
ihing, these corpses are not at all confined, and their memWers are not 
in the least restrained, they are subject to no other influences than the 
curious phenomena which result from the greater or lesser degree of 
contractability of their tissues. Some of them are as still and upright 
as a sentinel in his box; others, on the contrary, seem to bend in diffe- 
rent positions ; others, again, are thrown backward, and their members, 
are distorted as if they were suffering horrible torments. One appears 
in a state of demoniac fury; you see another like a victim tied to the 
stake, and, further on, one whose grotesque postures and manners re- 
mind you of the buffoonery of a clown. There is, indeed, no violent 
passion nor exaggerated expression which does not find a representa- 
tion here; and not only are the contortions amusing, but painters mint 
make a study of these remains of mortality, which would do admirably 
for an illustration of the “ Dance of Deatli.” If Dante had seen these 
corpses, they would have suggested to his mind new tortures for the 
damned, and I can recommend this pilgrimage to the writers who de- 
light in describing terrific and horrible spectacles. 

“Though some of these corpses have been here for nearly three hun- 
dred years, yet it would be in vain to look for a single skeleton, as all 
their muscles and skin are pgeserved entixe, An old monk witha long 
white beard Be by his own choice, taken up his residence in this me- 
iancholy abode, and he never leaves it. His only companion isa large 
caty whieh continually follows him. ‘Lhe inhabitants of Palermo visit 
(his dismal abode daily, and it is with many of them an object of ambi- 
tion to obtain a place there. It is not, as I am assured, curiosity alone, 
nora desire to render the last sad duties to their friends, which fre- 
quently directs their steps thither.—They often come in order to exa- 
mine the place, and to choose, beforehand, the spot which they would 
desire one day to occupy. ‘They coolly calculate the advantages of 
such and such position, and discuss the merits of those who will be their 
neighbours. On these occasions, they jovularly remark, that when 
one undertakes so long a journey, it is impossible to he too difficult in 
the choice of companions. When they have made up their minds, 
they have the niches formed, and come from time to time to see if they 
are of the proper size, frequently suggesting alterations and improve- 
ments. Soine of them carry the joke still farther; and the better to 
serve tlieit apprenticeship to eternity, condemn_themselves to stay in 
the tomb for several hours, remaining perfectly dumb and motionless. 
Figure to yourself the surprise of a person not acquainted with this 
practi¢e, who, in traversing these galleries jn a sort of darkness visible, 
should suddenly encounter two sparkling eyes peeping from one of 
ihese niches! 

This abode of melancholy, however, has its fete day, the jour des 
morts. Upon that solemn occasion, the darkness is dissipated by the 
lustre of the illuminations, and the accustomed stillness is replaced by 





the clamour of crowds of spectators. The dead bodies are previously 
decked out in stylish atray; the old clothing of the last year is sub- 
stituted by new, whieh is to serve for the next, and in order that nothing 
shall be wanting to set them off, nosegays are placed in their hands, 
and their foreheads are sprinkled with odiferous scents. But, as is 
the case in the cemeteries in France, this pious and melancholy duty is 
never fulfilled by wives and mothers, for by a strange law no living 
woman is allowed to visit this tomb, and no dead one to inhabit it.” 


Tv “4 
LA HUERFANA DE LEON. 
A Soldier's tale of the Peninsular War. : 

T could never understand why Napoleon should have been so_bit- 
terly abused in England on account of his adroit tour de supercherie 
which conferred upon brother Joseph a three months’ lodging in Ma- 
drid. As events have occurred, there seems but little necessity for this 
superfluous energy of abhorrence. Ifad the result been different, and 
the unfortnnate Castilians been finally enslaved by the barbaric rule of 
foseph, in place of the paternal sway of the benevolent and devout 
Fernando; had letters, and wiser laws, and a more enlightened des- 





Ce Albion. 


valescent, ..In.sickness, ag in extreme age, it Would seem. that the ap- 


ouch fo the’ grave often lay through a second chilchcod; but the. 
advanced years admits of no cure, while the invalid re-_ 


covers his manhood with returning health. 

Another fortnight’s repose, and the vis renovatriz of a young consti- 
tution pres me so much, that I felt able to leave my bed : this dis- 
covery I confined to myself, and secretly performed several diurnal 
coer ar deme chambre,” after the manner of the wit, until T be- 
came familiar with the exhilarating change from the supine to the os 
sublime, or natural posture. At last, feeling sufficiently bold to attempt 
a sortie, I indued my gayest suit, and with all the eagerness of a school- 
boy breaking bounds, tottered out of my chamber, using my sword as a 
sort of military walking-stick or crutch. 

The corridor which I entered was apparently old enough to date 
from the Visigothic conquerors of Spain; spacious, sombre; and neg- 
lected ; its venerable stillness seemed as though it were seldom dis- 
turbed by human sounds; and gray-headed colonies of spiders had 
re a tissue of many years’ labour over the suits of ancient harness 

at rusted against its gray stone walls. I paused for some minutes 
before 5 feogay of dinted bucklers, and cumbrous lances with their 
torn and faded bannerols, which carried me back to the old feuds of 
Leon and Navarre, and the exploits of the heroic Pelayo, My present 
quest, however, being rather of more modern subjects, I proceeded 
along the gallery, listening for some sound of animated nature to guide 
my further progress. Not even a cricket seemed to be stirring in the 
old mansion; yet the hour of siesta was past, so that the universal still- 
ness surprised me, Continuing to advance, I came to a small recess, 
in which hnng the arms and military cap of a modern officer, bound 
with folds of black crape; and I guessed that I was in a house of mourn- 
ing. An open door led me to a chamber that seemed inhabited ; 
through this I passed to a second, on the threshold of which, I was 
arrested by a mingled emotion of delight and embarrassment. 

It was a dim and lofty apartment, furnished with much of antique 
splendour; the walls were panelled in Gothic cloister work, and rich 
crimson draperies veiled the recesses of the windows. Near one of 
these, in an arm chair of ancient fashion, was seated a lady of about 
nineteen, dressed in deep mourning ;—the loveliest creature I had 
seen since I entered Spain. Her attitude was gracefully pensive, her 
small hands were folded, and her eyes cast on fie ground; the droop- 
ing eyelash, pencilled brow, and pale features, were of a queenly 
beauty ; and her dark mourning garb, which displayed a form of the 
finest mould, heightened, by the effect of contrast, the almost dazzling 
fairness of her hands and bosom. A veil partially concealed her clus- 
tering brown hair, and flowed ove? an exquisitely turned neck, merely 
adorned by a plain black ribbon; but this simple garb, bespeaking be- 
reavement and sorrow, deepened the impression of her melancholy 
loveliness; and so powerfully was I moved, as to remain gazing for 
some moments in mute emotion, wholly forgetful of my questionable 
intrusion. Some slight movement of my person aroused the beautiful 
solitary, who started with alarm at the appearance of a stranger, and 
thus reminded me of the awkwardness ot my position. I did not feel 
any wish to retreat; it was, moreover, too late to adopt such a course, 
as I had been observed; so I advanced to apologize for my rudeness, 
as well asI might. She appeared perturbed at my approach, which 
was performed with as much grace as weakness would allow; while I 
craved pardon in my best Castilian for an intrusion, caused by the de- 
sire of personally acknowledging my unknown host's hospitality. Be- 
fore this impromptu was completed, I was at the lady’s side; and her 
first reply was a half-uttered request that I would be seated; a humane 
civility, which my pale and sickly appearance rendered involuntary. 
So that, to my great comfort, I beheld myself at once established in a 
téte d téte with the beautiful stranger. After the first embarrassment of 
my introduction had subsided, she informed me, that she was an or- 

vyhan, and almost alone in the dwelling of her ancestors; her father, 

on Luis de Palenque, and her brother Miguel, having been slain in 
the attack upon the city by Marmont. Her surviving brother, whose 
arrival she daily expected, was serving with Romana; in the mean 
time her sole retinue consisted of Dona Catalina, and a gray-headed 
male domestic. She had seen me carried through the streets of Sala- 





potism been their portion, instead of the fond entreatments of the 
Camarilla and the fostering influences of monkish [per ime a 
great eatts¢ would Britons have had to wail over such profligate inno- 
vations. Their virtuous indignation may surely be appeased by a 
elance at the present most ancient and comfortable aspect of the re- 
stored einai in Spain; and the glory with which our arms were 
covered in its restoration may console us for the temporary lasio juris 
divinis. 

I revert to the period of our Peninsular campaigns with so much 
pleasant remembrance, that I cannot bring myself to quarrel very 
warmly with their first cause. At the commencement of that gallant 
struggle, I was a young soldier, burning for action and fearless of hard- 
ship: before its termination, I experienced enough of both. But the 
prospect of distinction, and the excitement of the noble game we were 
playing, to say nothing of certain pleasant little episodes, quite in cha- 
racter with the land of mantillas, black eyes, and serenades, reconciled 
me wonderfully to the asperities of my profession. I was moreover 
fortunate in seeing some of the hardest fighting of our times; and per- 
haps more so in the only serious wound I received, as it procured mea 
tnajor’s commission, and conducted me in the sequel to a still more 
valuable acquisition. 

In the battle of Salamanca, (to make a long story short,) a huge 





Polish lancer, of Clausel’s division, nearly clove me down from shoul- 
der to hip, ata moment when my arm, disabled by a pistol shot, was in 
no condition to ward off or return the compliment. So emphatic was 
the salutation, that it threw me for some hours into the very valley of 
the shadow of death; my escape was owing to the piety of an old ser- 
ceant, who, hunting among the wounded on the day alter the engage- 
ment, found me still breathing, and procured me a conveyance to Sala- 
manea, in which eity the British hospitals were established. 

Fortunately, I was not thrown into one of those dreadful receptacles ; 
my benefactor gained me quarters in a private dwelling, in which, on 
recovering from stupor and delirium, I thanked the stars to find myself 
most royally nestled. The extraordinary quiet of the house, and the 
kindness of my attendant, materially accelerated my recovery. I 
mended apace ; with returning strength my social propensities revived, 
and I felt desirous to know the inbabitants of the dwelling which had 
so hospitably afforded me shelter. Hitherto Thad seen no one save an 
ved and shrivelled female, called Dona Catalina, and a corpulent 
Padre, who assiduously imparted to me both surgical and ghostly aid, 
upon finding that I was an orthodox sufferer, or, as he encouragingly 
expressed it, muy buen Cristiano. 

To Padre Tobias, therefore, I first addressed my inquiries; and ob- 
tained, in reply, a counsel to abstain from unnecessary speculations, as 
detrimental to my recovery, and unbefitting the care »f my soul. “Ii 
{ needed diversion,” said he, “he would iend me a Ife of the blessed 
P. Arbues, the perusal whereof would be both salutary and engaging.” 
The reproof of a natural curiosity rather irritated me, but I was too 
weak to rebel, and passively accepted the book ; which, Heaven knows, 
was dull enough to stupify the most robust faculties. Woman is not 
the only inquiring creature in existence; my curiosity, which had ht 
first been merely idle, was roused into action by the Padre’s lecture ; 
and sought for satisfaction from the ancient Catalin. To my vexa- 
tion, for I was still as feeble and querulous as a child, the old yellow 
Hebe had learned the same doctrine as my confessor; and treated me 
with a dissertation upon the advantages of silence, in answer to my 
inquiries. This lead me to suspect some other motive for conceal- 


ment. and a few skilfully evaded questions convinced me of the fact. | reason to apprehend the worst; suspense and fearful conjectures stifled | sons 
There is a mystery of some kind,” thought I, “ mais, soyous tranquille, | the suggestions of hope; so that the winter passed in weary and fe- | broad, and richly wrought. 
let me become a little stronger, and we will see if it may not be re-| verish uneasiness, and I look back to it as the darkest period of my life. | purple tinge, 


solved.” It would be difficult to convey to the unexperienced in ill- 
ness, how a trifle like this has power to awaken the eagerness of a con- 


manca, “and could not,” she said, with a graceful confusion, ‘‘ refuse 
shelter to one who required it so urgently.” ‘ And after all I have 
suffered,” she continued, weeping, “de esos aborrecidos Francesses, I 
would gladly make some return to those who pertl life for our delive- 
rance.” All this was uttered with so sorrowful a grace, that I could 
hardly restrain myself from falling at her feet; and employed every 
expression I could command in grateful acknowledgments and proffers 
of service. Woman is never so confiding as in the moments of grief 
and bereavement; a young heart clings in its desolation to the least 
appearance of sympathy and support. I found my heart-felt professions 
not unwillingly received; indeed my manner and voice could not fail 
to betray the earnestness of sincerity. We conversed long together; 
the peculiar circumstances in which we had met, created a confidence 
on both sides, which became very delightful. I informed Casilda, (for 
she condescended to tell me her name,) that I had escaped from the 
Padre’s vigilance, and begged her not to betray me. After some play- 
ful dispute, she granted my request, and allowed me to kiss her hand 
on taking leave of her. I was now able to interpret the wary Tobias’s 
caution, which I resolved not to alarm by any indiscretion; inwardly 
rejoicing at the discovery of a brighter, though less tranquillizing, com- 
panion than the well-thumbed Vida y Hazanas del dichoso P. Arbues, 
Dominicano. 

But [ was no longer in haste to recover; the society of Casilda more 
than repaid the tedium of a protracted confinement, as I continued to 
enjoy the privilege of paying her a daily visit, unknown to father 'To- 
Jias, or the time-honoured duenna. My young hostess having once 
consented to keep the secret, was easily persuaded to continue its ob- 
servance; and, as a natural consequence of such sweet and hidden 
intercourse, we fell in love by mutual consent. On my side, the con- 
clusion was hastened by pity and gratitude; her affection was perhaps 
awakened by the sense of loss and loneliness, which so easily opens the 
hearts of the timid sex to the voice of protection and sympathy. Ca- 
silda’s defenceless condition, and the trustful reliance in which she 
threw herself upon my sincerity, endaared her to me far, far more than 
her exquisite beauty and endowments. She was, moreover, my first 
real passion; and 1 wooed her with an ardour, which perhaps owed 
something to the tinge of romance attending ourintercourse. I was in 








the lover’s Fairy-land, and Casilda, whose tears had given place to 
smiles and quick blushes, was its queen. It was a rapturous dream; 
but dreams are not eternal; mine, [ was fully aware, must soon termi- 
nate. The state of my wounds afforded no longer a pretext for keep- 
ing my chamber, nor could the necessity of my departure be avoided ; 
Padre Tobias begun to look suspicious, and declared me cured, and 
able to rejoin my regiment. It cost me a hard struggle; but I knew it 
must be borne. At the moment of departure, I learned, with conster- 
nation, that Wellington was in retreat from Burgos, and that there was 
a probability of the French re-oecupying Salamanca. Thisintelligence 
made my parting with Casilda doubly sorrowful and foreboding. Her 
grief, poor girl, was full of the despondency of a second bereavement. 
I commanded my own emotion, and tried to assume an air of cheerful- 
ness and hope; but when I had impressed the last long kiss on her 
brow, I groaned with a bitter feeling, that we might never meet again. 


I rejoined my regiment, and accompanied Lord Wellington’s retreat 
|to Cindad Rodrigo, where I learned that my fears had been too pro- 
| phetic:—the French had entered Salamanca! All communication 
| with that city was of course at an end; and my anxiety respecting Ca- 

silda’s situation became almost unendurable, There was but too much 








With spring arrived reinforements from England, and Wellington 
once more advanced. The French retired in all directions, pressed 


December 25, 


eee 
by the allies, who pushed onwards through the centre of Leon. I saw 
the moment not far distant which should bring me tidings of Cas‘Ida. 
None, however, arrived, but still I huded ea until our regiment 
formingspart of General Fane’s forée, occupied Salamanca in the May 
of 1813. I entered the city in eager anticipation; flew to the 
known dwelling.—and found, to my dismay, that it was no longer in- 
habited! ‘Ihe house bore traces ot violence and dilapidation, which ] 
shuddered to contemplate. No one could tell me anything respectin 
Casilda:—the good Tobias, I learned, was dead; but the neighbours of 
the old mansion of the Palenques, seemed to have known little of it« 
retired inmates. I knew the excesses which had been perpetrated by 


well- 


whom sought in vain, drove me nearly frantic; and after long end 
fruitless inquiries, I sank into the terrible conviction that she had indeed 
fallen a victim to outrage. This dreadful imagination hurried me into 
a brain fever. When I recovered from a long and hag-ridden delirium 

the hope and freshness of my life were gone, and I became indifferent 
as to its preservation. It was not my fate to fall; although, in the 
progress of the campaign, I exposed myself in a manner which excited 
the reprehension and ridicule of my comrades. 

The war drew to its close; and the battle of the Nivelle had gained 
us a sure footing on French soil. One cold and gusty evening in De- 
cember, I was returning on horseback towards head-quarters, attended 
by two or three dragoons, having been charged with the conveyance of 
despatches across the frontier to a body of the allies, posted near Pam- 
peluna. On descending a lonely mountain road, I heard, at some dis, 
tance, the cries of distress; and knowing the country to be infested by 
marauders from the French as well as British armies, I spurred forward 
to render assistance. My conjecture as to the cause of alarm was just: 
a party of disbanded miscreants had stopped a carriage, which they 
were preparing to plunder, when our approach put them to flight. On 
coming nearer. | discovered from the voices that the travellers were 
females, and I hastened to relieve their alarm, and offer them escort. 
The terrified postilion, at the sight of an officers’s uniform, advanced 
from some place of concealment, with asmall lamp; as soon as the 
light fell upon my person, a voice from the carriage, which thrilled to 
my heart, exclaimed, Ay dios, Enrique! 1 hastily flung open the door 
and beheld the features of Dona Catalina, rendered more than usually 
ghastly by extreme dread, and at her side my Casilda! Our meeting 
was too passionate for joy; she had fainted on recognizing me, and it 
was some time before I could restore the agitated girl to herself. She 
had much to tell me of suffering and danger, during her flight from 
Salamanca upon the entrance of the French, and her subsequent wan- 
derings through Spain in search of her brother; whom she had at last 
discovered to be serving with General Giron’s army in the north, and 
whom she was travelling to join, when my arrival fortunately protected 
her from plunder. Why she had not sought another, I did not press 
her to tell; but Iretated to her my fruitless inquiries at Salamanca, and 
my despair— 

‘And now,” I concluded, gently embracing her, “I have found you 
at last,my own Casilda! do you wish for another protector, or will you 
accept of my devotion?” 

She did not speak a word in reply :—but the tears she shed on my 
bosom were not tears of sorrow. ” ¥ 4 23 

On the following morning I was married to Casilda de Palenque, at 
the little town of 8. Jean de Luz. And from that moment to the pre- 
sent, have I cherished for her sake my recollections of the Peninsula. 


—f— 
PRIVATE APARTMENTS OF WINDSOR CASTLE. 
From the Court Journal. 

' ; At one angle of this room of ingenious and lovely de- 
vices (St George’s Hall), is a secret door, leading to a long narrow 
passage, the concealed or private communication between the state 
apartments and the private staterooms of the King,—the extravagant 
glories of which have created such a general desire to behold them. 
They have been hermetically sealed—not Hydra could have guarded 
them so well, nor could the possession of the Aureus, Ramus, the 
_frondescit virga metalta,” have softened the Proserpine to a permission 
to behold them. 

Entering, however, by the secret door, into the passage, the other 
extremity leads into the King’s octagon room. This, as its name indi- 
cates, has eight sides. It isan elegant though plain gothic room, the 
ceiling rising like the top of a tent into a point, from which is suspended 
a chandelier over around table. This was the King’s small dining- 
room. It occupies the area of the great octagon or Brunswick tower, 
which forms so conspicuous an object in the view of the castle from 
the London road. 

Entering this room from the passage in question, the eye is charmed 
by the exceedingly beautiful view which the windows afford of the two 
terraces, the gardens, and the rich and lovely scenery to the North and 
to the East of the castle. The other rooms confine the sight to one of 
these two beautiful landscapes, but this room being at the corner of the 
building and angular, the two scenes burst upon the sight in blended 
magnificence, and withdraw the spectator from the recollection that 
he entered intent upon witnessing the most luxurious imaginings of the 
human mind. Assoom as he is able to recover his enraptured senses, 
turning directly round, the eye is dazzled by the stream of splendour 
which bursts upon it from the suite of rooms seen through the vista ot 
the line of doorways by which they communicate. For many seconds. 
nothing can be seen distinet!y—the sudden charge, from the beauties of 
nature to the magnificence of human art, overpowers the mind,—the 
spectator is rivetted to the spot,—a sream of golden light—“ one liquid 
sheet of burning gold,” dazzles the senses, until the charmed mind re- 
covers itself to examine the sources of its pleasure. 

The first room is the great dining-room. It is of pure gothic, in ex- 
cellent taste; for though the pointed arches, the ribs of the panellings, 
the groins, and all the prominent partsare of burnished gold, the divisions 
are so large, and the style so bold, that they are appropriate to a dining- 
room, more than to drawing-rooms, which require greater nicety and 
more elaborate refinement of decoration. The ground-work is a sort 
of fawn-colour, which, with the gold, is finely relieved by the dark 
oaken frame-work of the gothie panels. A bay-window illumines this 
superb banquetting-room. It is hung with red draperies and gold 
fringe. The carpet is crimson, in large squares. The furniture con 
sists of avery long and rich dining-table, numerous splendid chairs. 
three superb or-molu side-hoards, one of extreme length, or-molu wine 
or ice-tubs, mirrors, a rich clock on the mantlepiece, several bronzes. 
asuperb lamp ona marble or schagliola shaft; but it would exceed 
thrice our limits were we to attempt to describe one tithe of the vases 
bronzes, and splendid objects of vertu by which these chambers 0! 
more than orienial luxury are adorned. Suffice it to attempt to give 
of the apartments themselves, as accurate an idea as can be eonveyed 
by description. Imagination can scarcely equal their real splendour. 

The next room is by far the most superb of the whole. Contri 
vances of splendour seemed exhausted in the preceding apartments : 
but they are infinitely surpassed by the principal or crimson drawine- 
room. We should suppose the rooms (and they are not very different 
in size) to average abount seventy feet by thirty each. ’ 

The splendours of this room set description at defiance. It is sp»- 
cious and well-proportioned, and lighted by an immensely large and 
deeply receding gothic bay-window, of beautiful divisions, the plate- 
glasses of which reflect the light upon the decorations with an almost 
miraculous effect. The ceiling is of burnished and dead gold, in very 
massive devices, consisting of scrolls and thick foilage, of which the 
| acanthus and lotus leaves form a principal part. Itis extremely costly 
| and beautiful. The walls consist of deep rose-coloured or light crim 
atin, worked in flowers, and enclosed in panels In golden frames, 
The Persian carpet is of a brown with « 
and the whole of the colours associate and blend toze- 
| ther, and also with the decorations and furniture, producing a unity 01 
leffect. The large white marble chimney-piece bears several bronzes 
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the French soldiery; the idea of what might have been the fate of her. 
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and ornaments, and a very large vase, upon a high shaft of a Grecian 
marble column, stands in the centre of the bay window. The furni- 
tare is almost redundantin this room, but it is ofa splendid oe 
superbly wrought and ornamented, of fine classic outline, and much of 
it made of a wood very beautitul, but of which we know not the ame, 
never, to our recollection, having seen any specimen of it in the a 
of any of the nobility. We were struck by the sight of his late } « 
jesty’s grand horizontal plano, standing in the arte ot the rooin, the 
“spot on Which he had so often been amused by playing on it. 

“phe next room is the library. Its bay window is larger and deeper 
than that of the preceding rooms, but its shape is not so handsome. It 
has near it a second chimney-piece, of black marble with gold, to ena- 
ble a person 10 study near the light. It is rich and beautitul in its fit- 
tings, which resemble in style those of the crimson drawing-room, dit- 
tering chiefly in colour, which is green. ‘The effect is extremely bean- 
tiful, and the room, in any mansion or palace in Europe, would be 
called superb; but the eye has been so satiated with the more gorgeous 
magnificence of the crimson and gold, that the green and gold seems 
subdued and refreshing by comparison. When the library ts entered 
in the opposite direction, its splendour is more striking. r} his library 
lacks but one thing—books. It is richly furnished, but of books it 
could not contain many; for anything but ‘“ dwarf book-cases” would 
conceal the satin and gold panels of the walls and mar the other deco- 
rations. It contains a fine vase of the share of the Warwick vase, upon 
a shaft of a pillar, and several bronzes and other objects of curiosity. 

The next and last room is the small drawing-room. It is plainer 
than the preceding ; though delicate and very beautitul, the ornaments 
consisting of gold, on a sort of peach-coloured ground. These con- 
stitute the five splendid apartments fitted up for his Majesty’s personal 
gratification. : 
” Tn a future number we may givea description of the principal furni- 
ture of these rooms. 

After the small drawing-room the apartments become of a totally 
distinct class. ‘The adjoining room has undergone many changes, and 
is now abathing-room. ‘To that succeeds his late Majesty’s bed-room, 
of which we have already given as distinct a description as the nature 
of the subject admits. We can only add, that it affords an extraordi- 
nary proof of how far magnificence may be conjoined with objects of 
ordinary convenience. ‘T’o this room succeeds another bathing-room, 
after which there is a succession of chambers for the accommodation of 
tliose personages who, as guests, or upon business, may be lodged in 
ihe eastle. 

But the great point of beauty in the castle, in the opinions of many, 


perhaps most, of its visitors, is the corridor, or long gallery, running | 


round the east and south sides of the interior of the quadrangle, and 
into which the chambers we have been describing have a common en- 
trance. Much has been sacrificed to this corridor, as we have already 
mentioned in speaking of the inadequacy of the archway to afford a 
view of the long walk. Great sums have likewise beenexpencded upon 


it; but it is perhaps impossible to render it an object of approval to an | 


exact taste. Itis too narrow and too low; faults which cannot be 
remedied. The continued suecession offront lights render it improper 
for the exhibition of many works of art. At present the objects in it 
are very badly atranged; producing such a confined variety, and pre- 


senting so many angles, differences of heights, and, small shades, that | 


the effect is that of a frippery, or of a broker's sale room. ‘The little 
cilded panels of the roof, seen from such a short distance, and in such 
a long succession, have also a bad effect. The whole coutrivance re- 
fects the reverse of honour upon the artist. 

Another blot upon the castle is the garden ground, immediately 
below the windows of the private apartments. These were laid out 


by Sir Geoffery Wyatville, and are strictly by line and rule—full of 


strait lines, sharp angles, and of miserably artificial pettinesses. Sir 
(ieoffery is an admirable architect of the gothic; but “one science 
only will one subject fit;” and to apply the line, the rule, and com- 
passes of the carpenter’s bench to ornamental gardens is preposterous. 
What renders the fault more annoying is, that the grounds are viewed 
in contrast with the rich and boid scenery around them. This is not 
the ease with Hampten Court, the grounds of which are much more 
beautiful of their class. 

We may probably revert, upon some future occasion, to several cu- 
vious particulars connected with Windsor Castle. 

-_—>—— 

DESCRIPTION OF A SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 

To form a just idea of the Plaza de Toros of Cadiz, the reader must 
take into his mind’s eye a circus of sixty yards diameter, enclosed on 
all sides by a wooden partition of ponderous strength, of about seven 
feet in height: at regular distances of from fifty to sixty feet, there are 
secondary partitions, equally strong, but which do not extend to a great- 
er length than from 4 to 5 yards, forming slips ; the entrances to which 
ateither end, and the two apertures in front, are just of sufficient 
breadth to admit into this sanctuary the body of aman. To these 
bays (as they are termed) the persons whose duty it is to combat the 
bull on foot, or assist the mounted picador (when too closely pressed 
by his powerful antagonist, fly for security; or in which the unhorsed, 
or disabled picador, seeks a temporary reiuge), being painted and deco- 
rated, er suite, with the grand circular partition, these safeguards, at 
first sight, scarcely appear as projections: and as they seldom exceed 
ove foot in depth, they do not destroy that beautiful uniformity which 
such an extensive area presents. 

The grand partition (as has been stated) is generally about seven feet 


in height; but besides this security against the intrusions of the en- | 


raged animal by a sudden spring. a double tier of strong ropes passed 
through iron stanchions to the height of three feet more, surmount the 
whole of the partition; thus combining the most perfect safety with an 
uninterrupted view to the occupants of the lower rows of the ampi- 
theatre, of the interesting combats inthe arena. The places just men- 
tioned -are invariably occupied by men only, amateurs of the sport, 
Who risk large sums onthe result of the cambat; their bets generally 


. 


running upon the length of time the bull continues toface and attack his | 


tormentors, on horse and foot; on the number of horses slain by the 
animal before it sinks under the various modes of attack, by which it 
‘v Worried, worn out in strength and spirit, and ultimately slain! and 
also onthe gam: which the devoted brute evinces to the last! these 
amateurs are of that class of persons which in this country would be 
termed friends of the fancy; and, on the oceasion of these festivals, ap- 
pear in the majo dress, Montero cap, and coloured silk mantle, more 


or less rich and expensive, according to the taste and circumstances of 


the wearer. 

The next three or four rows of the circle are indiscriminately occu- 
yied by men and women of the middling,orders; but from the eighth 
to the twelfth rows, where the seats are partitioned off into boxes, 
elegantly, andin some cases most expensively adorned, is the region 
of rank and fashion, and bear a price equal on such an occasion as the 


royal visit, from twelve to twenty dollars per seat, per day: beyond 
and above this « i C r 


eighty feet abov 
Fp the per of which decrease according to the ascent; those on 
1€ uppe ‘ lier being accessible by tickets, varying in price from one to 
half a dollar each; they : : 
‘ourtezans. ¢ Se ° * sil hE,” * 5} 
court _ , and the female friends of the inferior combatants of tie 
a —— Y, dd rtheless ¢ xhibit a dazzling display of white mantillas 
mee eens cd dresses, which on nearer view would appear all tinse 
th ary, Dut at such a height and distance (glittering in the sunbeam) 
ee the eye with splendid effect. 
dietahe Foy al ae is placed in front of the grand entrance, and imme- 
mest Pir the portcullis through which the bulls are enlarged to 
the PP tt har el Previously to the commencement of the sports 
who fetes Hae with pedestrians of superior condition in life, 
and par 6 ‘heir promenade exhibit themselves to their female friends 
et » bead . . . . ° 
the time for the termination of thi 


rues in the splendid circle ; 


zalaxy of splendour, rising to the majestic height of | 
the level of the arena, are about ten more rows of 


y are generally occupied by acertain order of 


indulgence having arrived, aroll of the drumis heard, and a body of 
troops (dressed as on gala days) are marched into the circus by platoons, 
and immediately commence a series of ingenious movements, contri- 
ving at each evolution to circumscribe the circle, and hem in the loun- 
gers, leaving only an occasional opening, for escape ; thus without force, 
or even the indelicacy of an order for retreat, the crowd gradually 
reduced to an adventurous few, who endeavour to sustain a footing in 
the circus, until the final tap of the drum bringsthe whole body of the 
military into a close and triple line, extending the entire diamcter of the 
arena; the whole then wheels on their centre, when the civilians es- 
cape through the porteullis, amidst the smiles of the soldiers, and the 
joyous shouts and cheers of the thousands, who enjoyed their various 
artifices to maintain their ground; this is not an unpleasing prelude to 
the entertainments of the day, nor altogether uninteresting, as it fre- 
quently happens that many of the pedestrians thus tempted to shew 
their ingenuity, ave military men of no mean rank and experience, 
dvessed as civilians; and as no rudeness on the part of the soldier is 
ever attempted, it is a game of ruse contre ruse, kept up for a quarter of 
nes hour with spirit, but with the most perfect good humour on both 

siaes, 
| The course being cleared, by the retirement of the troops, who are 
| distributed in various parts of the vast amphitheatre, and at its hun- 
dred entrances, for the preservation of good order, the first trumpet 
sounds! the grand entrance gate is thrown open, when the director 
or manager of the sport enters on horseback gorgeously attired, fol- 
| lowed by three mounted picadors in “ rani entire,” with their lances 
|in rest! ‘These persons wear a low-crowned white hat, of great 
breadth of brim, loosely fitting the head, but secured from falling off, 

by a broad band passing under the chin; the shade of the brim pro- 

tects the eyes of the combatant from the dazzling effect of the sun’s 
i rays, while the slightest motion flings it back on the head at the option 

of its}wearer, whose black and bushy hair is confined in a silk bandeau. 
| Their jacket is generally of tissue, or satin, almost covered with gold 
| or silver tassels; while the sleeves boast of several hundred small 
| tinsel buttons placed in rows; the vest, equally rich and gaudy, is 
| 








usually of a colour presenting a pleasing contrast to that of the jacket 
—the picador also wears a sash of coloured silk richly fringed; but 
here ends the finery; the lower parts of the body are enveloped in 
strong leathers profusely stuffed, and wadded; and his legs are 
lodged in jack-boots of the same description, (but infinitely less pre- 
| posterous in point of size) as those worn by the French postilion, 
thus affording his limbs protection against the horns of the enraged 
‘ bull. 

The party advance towards the royal box; the manager passes to 
the Governor, by his adjudants, who are placed in order to receive the 
programme of the entertainment. The box of the governor is situated 
directly under that of their Majesties; and a communication beneath 
enables him to enter the royal presence from time to time to receive 
the king’s commands. 

lis Majesty’s permission being granted for the sports to commence, 
the director makes his obeisance; the picadors throwing back their 
hats off their heads, advance, with the lances pointed to the ground— 
this homage they perform three times, each time approaching closer 
to the royal view, when they file off and give way to the banderalleros, 
| who advance towards the royal box to the amount of twelve (some- 
| times more,) with their darts in hand, and their silk mantle hang on the 
left shoulder. The dresses of these persons (who are generally young 
butchers, aspiring to the honours of the bull-ring) are always beautiful, 
otten superb; (many are known to be dressed at the expense of women 
of rank!) and frequently their wages for the year are expended on their 

equipment forthe festival: they bow, and retire to the bays, so as to 
be ready to spring from their cover in aid of the picador, when too 
hardly pressed by the bull; and whose rescue they effect, by distract- 
ing the attention of the enraged animal from the immediate object of 
his wrath, to his new assailants, who, waving their silken scarfs before 
his eyes, flit about like gilded butterflies. Next, and lastly, of the 
train of combatants, comes the solemn matador, or slayer, whose duty 
is considered the most dangerous. He moves towards the royal box 
alone, holding in his right hand a short double edged sword, and in his 
left his Montero cap and bandera, or smal! square flag, the handle of 
which does not exceed one yard in length; he knee!s before the box, 
Jays his sword on the ground, and making the sign of the cross on his 
forehead, on the signal of the governor resumes his sword and rises, 
then retires to the place allotted for him. 

The tame ox is next introduced to the docility of which the drivers 
are indebted for bringing on the wild bulls—this animal is the decoy, 
and so long as it leads, the untamed herd follow his steps in perfect 
quiet. The horns of the beast are decorated with garlands ; and bunch- 
es of various coloured ribbons are interwoven in the tufts of his neck, 
shoulder, and croup; it makes its obeisanee by repeated genuflections 
to the gratified spectators, and being stationed in the centre of the 
circus, on a signal given, the entrance gates are again thrown back on 
their massive hinges, and the herd of wild bulls selected for the day’s 
sport, rush forward in wild disorder, followed by the paysanos who 
were their herdsmen on their native hills, and to whose voice and whip 
| they seem to payasulky obedience. On espying the leading ox, they 
| 
| 
| 





quickly cluster around, and tamely follow his steps through the port- 
| cullis, which leads to a row of seperate cells, into which the animals 
| are one by one caged and confined, until required in the circus. All 
| these arrangements are perfect; and so accurately performed that acci- 
| dents are of rare occurrence; indeed the most important business of 
| the state could not be conducted with more pomp and ceremony, or a 
more rigid attention to the minutia of forms. ; 
| The Governor standing, receives the royal nodto commence ; the 
| trumpet (which is stationed in the box) sounds a charge, and one or 
more of the picadors take their dangerous post—they draw up as close 
| as possible to the partition, (their horses’ eyes bandaged,) where with 
| couched lance they await the bull’s attack. The portcullis rises, the 
builrushes into the arena with furious roar, and flies at the first object 
| which catches his fiery eye. The utmost coolness and courage is 
| requisite on the partof the picador. As the bull plunges towards his 
horse with head bent almost to the earth, the wary horseman meets the 
attack by burying the sharp pointed lance to its utmost depth (only 
three quarters of an inch) into the shoulder of the animal, which gene- 
vally causes it to retreat; if fierce and daring, the bull will retarn again 
and again to the charge, and even change his point of attack—then all 
the skill of the picador is called into action, while the address and 
activity of the footmen are of the first importance to his safety. A 
picador seldom has less than three horses killed under him in the 
course of his tour of combat. As often as he is placed ‘hors de com- 
bat,’ another comes to his relief, while he accomplishes his remount. 
When the bull seems to have lost half his native strength under the 
arm of the picador, the trumpet sounds for the retreat of the horse- 
men; and the unfortunate animal is left to the banderalleros, who 
| with great skill and bravery execute the hazardous feat of placing their 
darts in his flesh, on the neck and shoulders; this requires the greatest 
| activity of foot, quickness of eye, and firmness of nerve, Whena 
| bull is torpid the horrible trial of fire is resortedto. Hollow darts, in 
| the tube of which port fire is lodged, ignite on pressure, and communi- 
| cate with a train of fire-works attached : these being stuck into various 
parts of the animal's body, the noise of their explosion, added to the 
smart of his many bleeding wounds, and that of the falling fire-sparks, 
drive the distracted beast for a time to a state of ungovernable mad- 
ness, which exhausted nature cannot long sustain, and it is succeeded 
by stupor. 





| 

| 

| 

At this juncture the trumpet once more sounds—the matador enters 
—he places his cap, with a most profound bow, on the floor of the 

| arena, kisses the handle of the sword (which is formed like a cross,) 

;and proceeds to his awful task. ‘This is the most serious part of the 

| fete, yet from being so, loses much of the interest which the former 

| bustling, battling scenes excited. 
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The matador cautiously approaches the bull, waving his little red 
flag across his eyes; feeble, and exhausted as the animal has become 
from its former exertions, its native courege appears to revjve, and it 
makes a desperate struggle to meet this last enemy—with closed eyes 
and lowered snout, it rushes on the swordsman, who, dexterously 
avoids the shock by substituting the flag for his person, baflling the 
bull’s rage by the trick; again and again this maneuvre is practised, 
the matador so contriving his movements «s to keep the bull to a con- 
stantly rotatory motion for a few minutes, then watching the precise 
moment of his delirium, he presents the fatal point directly to the vital 
part, and once more exciting the bull’s attention by the rustling flag 
before his dim and fading vision, the animal makes his final plunge, the 
keen blade is sheathed in his spine, and down he sinks to death. 


—~——— 
CHANGES ON THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH. 
On the changes produced by agents of an igneous character. 

Having dwelt at some length on the aqueous agents of change now 
operating on the surface of the earth, Mr. Lyell proceeds to consider 
those of an igneous character, namely, volcanos and earthquakes. 
These, indeed, though it may be advisable to diyide them, for the sake 
of classification, are closely united in nature, earthquakes being usually 
followed by eruptions from either a new or some neighbouring volca- 
no; and no volcanic eruption of any magnitude taking place without 
the accompaniment of earthquakes, which seem to be merely vibrations 
of the crust of the globe, w}:en rent and upheaved by the expansion of 
the volcanic matter, struggling to find a vent. After an issue has been 
formed, and so long as it keeps sufficiently open to allow of an easy 
habitual or occasional discharge, the convulsions of the neighbouring 
soil are of a mild and harmless character. But, where a volcanic ven‘ 
is wanting, or has been long obstructed by the accumulation and hard- 
ening of the ejected matters, the shocks, when they occur at last, are 
proportionately violent and destructive ; so that it is not without justice 
that habitual volcanos have been called the safety-calves of those dis- 
tricts which are at present liable to subterranean convulsions. The 
geographical extent of such tracts is very great, but we must refer our 
readers for them to Mr. Lyell, and the works of Hoff and others. All 
we can afford space for on this interesting subject is a few remarks on 
the general laws which appear to determine the developement of sul- 
terranean energy, and the effects produced by it on the surface of the 
globe. 

The number of principal volcanos known to be occasionally in erup- 
tion is upwards of two hundred ;—but thousands of mountains of simi- 
lar form and structure, and bearing the marks of (geologically speak- 
ing) exceeding recent activity, are scattered around and between them, 
the fires of which, though to all appearance slumbering, are likely in 
many instances to break forth again, since nothing can be more com- 
mon than the renewal of eruptions from volcanic hills which had never 
been in activity within the range of tradition. The subterranean fire 
is observed to shift its outward developement capriciously from one 
point to another, oceasionally returning again to its earlier vents, ac- 
cording to circumstances, with some of which we are probably not yet 
acquainted, but which seem chiefly to consist inthe accumulations both: 
of congealed lava and ejected fragments, by which every habitual vent 
tends continually to block up its channels of discharge. One remarka- 
ble law characterizes the geographical distribution of points of volcanic 
eruption; namely, that they almost invariably occur in lxear trains, 
stretching in some cases across a third of the globe. Such, for instance, 
is that which, beginning in the south of Chili, or rather at Cape Horn, 
if we believe the reports of burning mountains in ‘Terra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, runs northwards in an uninterrupted chain through the An- 
des of Peru and Quito, and thence across the provinces of Pasto, Po- 
payan, Guatimala, Nicaragua, and the plateau of Mexico, up to the 
northern extremity of the peninsula of California. If the west coast 
of North America were explored, we should probably find this linear 
series of volcanos prolonged in that direction to unite with the yet 
more remarkable train which commences in the vicinity of Cook’s 
Harbour, threads the whole length of the Alutian Isles in an easterly 
direction for the space of a thousand miles, then turns southwards, and 
pursues an uninterrupted course of between sixty and seventy degrees 
of latitude, through Kamskatka, the Kurile, Japanese, Loochoo, 
Philippine isles, and the Moluccas, where it branches off in different 
directions towards the east and north-west. One line traverses Java 
and Sumatra, and turns northwards through the Adaman isles to the 
west coast of the kingdom of Ava; the other is prolonged across New 
Guinea into the Polynesian archipelago, which seems to be one vast 
theatre of igneous action, the greater number, if not all, of the islands 
being formed of coralline reefs, interstratified with or based upon vol- 
canic rocks. ‘Throughout the two great lines we have noticed, which, 
if they prove. as we suspect, to be continuous with each other, will be 
longer than the whole circumference of the globe, not only are there a vast 
number of volcanic apertures, which, within the last few years, have. 
been in eruption, but the intervals are filled by strings of eminences 





| charged to the height of a hundred feet and more. 











evidently produced by similar phenomena, all of which have been, and 
many no doubt will again be, habitually active. Sometimes points oi 
eruption are collected in groups, as those of Iceland, the Canaries, and 
the Azores; but as these are uniformly insular, and only, in fact, the 
summits of a group of submarine volcanie mountains, we cannot be 
certain that they do not form a part, the inosculations probably, of one 
or more lengthened trains, continued im the depths of the ocean, and 
not yet raised above its surface. 

{ We have postponed some inter€sting remarks on the formation and 
action of volcanos. } 

Next in order, our author discusses the changes effected by earth- 
quakes. These are principally alterations in the superficial levels, and 
the production of crevices in solid strata. Unfortunately the relations 
of earthquakes are usually confined to the damage sustained by towns 
or villages, and little notice is taken of phenomena interesting only to 
the naturalist. Moreover, the extent of alterations in level ean hardly 
be ascertained at all, except along the shore of the sea, which supplies 
a stationary base from whence to measure the change. Mr. Lyell has, 
however, collected a sufficient number of well-authenticated facts, to 
prove that both subsidence and elevation, on a very extensive scale, 
occasionally accompany earthquakes. The most remarkabie, perhaps, 
is the well-known elevation, in 1821, of the whole coast of Chili, 
through a space of above one hundred miles, to a height of from three 
to four feet along the shore, and, according to all appearance, much 
more at some distance inland. Older terraces of shingle and shells 
range along the same coast toa height of fifty feet, showing the land 
to have been raised that much above the sea by preceding shocks at 
no very distant date. The earthquake of the Caraccas in 18]2 is 
described as terrific. The surface undulated like a boiling liguid, pro 
ducing all the effects of sea-sickness. Enormous rocks were detached 
from the mountains, one of which, Silla, lost three hundred feet of its 
height. The year before, the valley of the Mississippi was similarly 
conyulsed. The inhabitants relate that the earth rose in great waves ; 
and when they reached a certain fearful height, the surface burst, and 
volumes of water, sand, and coal, the materials of the soil, were dis- 
The chasms were 
all parallel, and in a direction from S. W.to N. E. (the direction of tu 
Alleghany chain which borders the basin of the Mississippi, ) and many of 
the inhabitants saved themselves from being swallowed up by felling 
tall trees, laying them at right angles to the direction of the crevices, 
and stationing themselves upon them. The effects of the earthguakes 
of Calabria, from 1783 to 1726, have been related more in detail than 
those of any similar phenomena, and Mr. Lyell adds many observa- 
tions of his own on the traces of sudden and violent change still appa- 
rent on the surface of the country. The nature of the subsoil, of 
course, must greatly influence the effects of earthquakes. In this in- 
stance it was composed of marly and argillaceous strata of the sub- 
Apennine formation, full of recent Mediterranean shells. ‘The crevices 
which opencd over the whole face of the country, admitting all the 
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surface water to these beds, they became partially fluid, the conse- 
quence of which, —— with the continued movement of the earth, 
was the slipping and sliding about of hills and rocks to an extraordinary 
ineyards, olive grounds, and even houses, were moved un- 
harmed to distances in some instances measured in miles. Valleys 
were filled up by the falling in of their sides, above fifty lakes were 
formed, and innumerable fissures, ravines, and faults. In short the 
whole surface of the country was so tossed about, as scarcely to be 
recognised by the surviving inhabitants. 

“It is impossible for the Caen to consider attentively the effect 
of this single earthquake of 1783, and to look forward to the altera- 
tions in the physical condition of the country to which a continued 
series of such movements will hereafter give rise, without perceiving 
that the formation of valleys by running water can never be under- 
stood, if we consider the question independently of the agency of 
earthquakes. Rivers do not begin to act, as some seem to imagine, 
when a country is already elevated far above the level of the sea, but 
while it is rising or sinking by successive movements. Some specula- 
tors, indeed, who are as prodigal of violence as they are thrifty of 
time, may suppose that Calabria ‘rose like an exhalation’ from the 
deep, afterthe manner of Milton’s Pandemonium. But such an hypo- 
thesis will deprive them of that peculiar removing {orce required to 
form a regular system of deep and wide valleys, for time is essential to 
the operation. Landslips must be cleared away in the intervals be- 
tween subterranean movements, otherwise fallen masses will serve as 
buttresses to the precipitous cliffs bordering a valley, so that the suc- 
ceeding earthquake will be unable to exert its full power. Barriers 
must be worn through and swept away, and steep or overhanging cliffs 
again left without support, before another shock can take effect in the 
game manner.” 

The sea sharesin the agitation of the solid earth. Ships feel every 
shock as if they had struck on a shoal, and loose articles lying on their 
decks are often thrown several feet into the air, showing the violence of 
the upward movement communicated to the water. The sea often de- 
serts the coast, and returns immediately ina terrific wave (that of Lis- 
bon and the coast of Spain in 1755 was fifty feet high), which sweeps 
over the shore, and must leave lasting traces of its devastating power. 
lt is probably caused by the sudden upheaving of a portion of the bed 
of the sea, the first effect of which would be to raise a body of water 
over the elevated part, its momentum carrying it much above the level 
it would afterwards assume, and causing a draught or receding of the 
water from the neighbouring coasts, immediately followed by the return 
of the displaced water, which will be also impelled by its momentum 
much further and higher on the coast than its former level. The un- 
dulatory shocks of the earthquake of 1755 travelled over sea and land 
at the rate of twenty milesina minute, as appears from the interval 
between the time when the first shock was felt at Lisbon, and that of 
its occurrence at distant places, in the West Indices, Scotland, Norway, 
Switzerland, Italy, and North Africa. The earthquake felt at Concep- 
tion in 1750 uplifted the bed of the sea to the height of twenty-four feet 
at the least, and it seems probable that the adjoining. coast shared in 
the elevation, for an enormous bed of shells, of the same species as 
those now livingin the bay, is seen raised above high-water-mark along 
the beach. These shells, as well as others which cover the adjoining 
hills of mica-schist, to the height even of fifteen hundred feet, have 
been identified with some taken at the same time in a living state from 
the bay. There is, therefore, every reason to conclude that the 
whole extent of this coast, so often visited by severe earthquakes, has 
a avery great amount of elevation within an exceedingly recent 
perioe . 

With regard to the exciting cause of earthquakes and eruptions, our 
authorexpresses no decided opinion: he admits, however, that the 
phenomena prove the existence of vast bodies of intensely heated rock, 
probably in a liquified state, like lava, beneath the solid crust of the 
earth, and also that there is a continual transmission of heat from thence 
to the surface, more or less regular or interrupted, according to the ob- 
stacles it meets with, or creates, to its own developement. Now, it 
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by these fissures. Nor can we in fact, understand the effect ascribed to 
the penetration of sea-water to heated Java. It is true that explosions 
take place when water is poured upon melted metals or earths under 
the pressure of the atmosphere alone; but how different are the cir- 
cumstances of a subterranean mass of similar matter, confined under 
an enormous pressure at an intense temperature. ‘The formation of 
fissures in the overlying rocks by the increase of its temperature and 
expansive force, would be instantly followed, under such circum- 
stances, not by the descent of water or other fluid from above, Lut by 
the rapid and violent intumescence and escape of the compressed 
matter from below upwards, just as the water confined in a high pres- 
sure boiler rushes with irresistible violence through any opening made 
for itsescape. And all the phenomena of eruptions confirm this idea. 
The elastic’vapour which issues with the lava, and explodes in enor- 
mous bubbles from it at the mouth of the vent, is evidently disseminated 
throughout its mass, and generated there upon the sudden diminution 
of pressure, as is proved by the cells and bubbles that remain throngh- 
out the lava even when cooled. The idea of a body of steam, formed 
from the admission of sea-water to a mass of subterranean lave, getting 
behind it, and driving it upwards through the very fissures by which 
the water obtained admission, is not very intelligible, and certainly not 
in accordance with the phenomena of an eruption, which, on the con- 
trary, are precisely 8 as might be expected to follow the sudden 
intumescence of a body of intensely heated lava on the giving way of 
the overlying crust of rocks. 

With respect to the fact, that some of the products of volcanos, as 
the muriates of soda, &c., are such as are contained in sea-water, it is, 
to say the least, quite as probable that these ingredients of the ocean 
were originally derived from the interior of the globe through the 
agency of volcanos and mineral springs, which we know to be daily 
adding to them, as that volcanos derive them from the sea. 

As for the chemical theory, which attributes volcanic fires to the 
penetration of water or air toa nucleus composed of the metallic bases 
of the earths, we need only remark, that its inventor, Sir H. Davy, by 
the authority of whose illustrious name it has been propagated, and 
even generally received, throughout Europe, was the first to renounce 
it as far-fetched and improbable, with a candour worthy of his genius, 
as well in a paper on the subject read to the Royal Society in 1828, as 
in his interesting and valuable posthumous work,* in both of which the 
hipothesis of an intensely heated and partially flued nucleus 1s men- 
tioned as the most satisfactory and simple solution of the volcanic 
energy. 

Mr. Lyell quotes with ee Mitchell's illustration of the cause 
of earthquakes, by the wave produced in a carpet when it is raised at 
one edge and then brought down again, so as to allow a body of air to 
pass along to the other side. But this gives, we think, an exaggerated 
and false idea of the nature and cause of the wave-like movement of 
surface of the land during earthquakes. Such undulations, though 
violent, are on a very minute scale, compared to tlie extent of surface 
affected and the known thickness of its solid strata, as appears from 
the accounts of tall trees whipping their tops against the ground on 
either side, the waves of alluvial matter observed in the plains of the 
Misssippi in 1812, the opening and shutting'of fissures, the sea-sickness 
experienced by spectators, &c., all indicating the small dimensions of 
the radius of each superficial curvature. ‘The sudden fracture of solid 
strata by any disruptive force must necessarily produce a violent vibra- 
tory jar to a considerable distance along the continuation of these 
strata. Such vibrations would be propagated in undulations, which 
may be expected, when influencing a mass of rocks several thousand 
feet at least in thickness, to byes on the surface exactly the wave- 
like motion, the opening and shutting of crevices, the tumbling down 
of chiffs and walls, and other characteristic phenomena of earthquakes. 

We do not, therefore consider that these in any way indicate the 
floating of the crust of the globe upon some fluid, whose undulations 
are communicated to it. Were the globe entirely solid to its centre, 
we conceive similar undulatory vibrations would be percieved along 
its external surface whenever a sudden disruption was produced in it, 





does 7 to us that this undeniable evolution of heat from the inte- 
rior of the globe towards its surface is alone fully sufficient to account 
ier all the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos, which seem to fol- 
tow necessarily from its action by the — laws of mechanic and hy- 
drostatic forces. It is evidently only by the formation of habitual vents 
or chimneys for the free passage of hot vapour, that the internal heat 
can be discharged through the imperfectly conducting superiicial strata, 
in sufficient abundance to obviate the more violent outbursts or expan- 
sions of the matter confined immediately below them at an increasing 
temperature. But the circumstances which allow of a permanently 
eruptive vent, as Stromboli, are extremely rare. ‘The rock into which 
lavas and beds of scorie consolidate over the mouth of a vent is, from 
its cellular structure, such a peculiar nonconductor of caloric, and their 
weight over the orifice is usually so great, that we cannot be surprised 
if, after an eruption by which the subterranean focus has discharged its 
redundant heat, in combination with enormous volumes of vapour, 
and so weakened its force of expansion, while the external force of re- 
pression is augmented, the latter should re-acquire the predominance, 
and a period of tranquillity recur. The amount of the combined 
torces of repression and the ratio in which that of expansion increases, 
influenced by the proximity of other occasional vents belonging to the 
same system, willaccount, we think, for the varying duration of the 
intervals of tranquillity, and for the violence of the superficial vibra- 
tions when the crust is at length broken through, or of the eruption 
which may then take place from the ancient orifice of some new fissure. 


Mr. Lyell inclines to adopt the very prevalent, but, we think, un- 
grounded notion, that the access of sea-water to the volcanic focus is a 
primary cause of its eruption. It is true that the greater number of 
volcanos are either islands or in the vicinity of the sea. But this ar- 
rangement is accounted for naturally by the continents being those por- 
tions of the earth’s surface in which the forces of elevation and outward 
eruption have been formerly most successfully developed, and where, 
therefore the maximum of repression is now opposed to the minimum 
of subterranean expansive force; while, for the opposite reason, we 
should look for the actual development of this force to the intervening 
spaces, where new islands and continents are gradually forming in the 
bed of the ocean. It is exactly because the elevated portions of the 
earth’s erust have, in remote ages, suffered most from the violence of 
subterranean energy, that they are the least exposed to it at present. 
{t is in those quarters that the subterrranean heat has exhausted itself, 
and arrived at length at an equilibrium, or has been driven to take ano- 
ther direction for its escape, by the predominance of the forces of re- 
pression. But neither are all volcanos in the vicinity of the sea, nor 
still less all districts agitated habitually by earthquakes; and it may be 
said, that even a single such instance is conclusive against a theory 
which makes the admission of sea-water a necessary cause of sudterra- 
nean movements. ‘The volcano of Jorullo is in the centre of the high 

Mexican platform, one hundred and twenty miles from the nearest sea. 
'I'wo active volcanic mountains have lately been observed in the Altai 
chain of Central Asia; Mount Elburus, the highest peak of the Cauca- 
sian range, has been, at no very distant period, in eruption; and cer- 
tainly the middle districts of Persia and Hindostan suffer continually 
from earthquakes. But this theory, in truth, runs in a vicious circle, 
making a cause out of a consequence. If it were true, a volcanic erup- 
tion or earthquake should either never begin, or never cease. Sup- 

osing the earth in a state of complete tranquillity, how are fissures to 
be produced, by which the water of the sea may be admitted to the 
focus of earthquakes and eruptions? If the increase of subterranean 
heat, or the contraction of the superficial crust, or any other cause, is 
allowed to occasion the rending and splitting of the rocks overlying the 
reservoirs of lava, then is the earthquake and eruption accounted for 
without the introduction ofsea-water. Mr. Lyell cannot be allowed to 
derive the steam, to whose expansive force he justly attributes the 
bursting of the earth’s crust, from the sea-water subsequently admitted 


either by the expansion of the nucleus within a shell of limited exten- 
sion, or the contraction of the crust over a stationary nucleus. And to 
one or the other of these causes, which would be identical in their 
effects, we incline to infer all the circumstances of subterranean energy. 
[ We must suspend further extracts for the present. ] 
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COUNT BOURMONT. 


V'rom the United Service Journal. 
It is generally believed that Count Bourmont, the late War Minister 
of France, and Commander-in-Chief of the French expedition to Al- 
giers, joined the British Army on abandoning the cause of Napoleon at 
the commencement of the campaignof Waterloo. We give the fol- 
lowing version of the affair, on authority which we see no reason to 
question. 








On the flight of Louis XVIII. to Ghent, he enjoined Count Bour- 
mont to remain in France for the purpose of watching the course of 
events and the interests of the exiled King. He obtained employment | 
from Napoleon through the intervention of General Gerard, (who has | 
taken so conspicuous a part in the late revolution,) the General under- 
taking to answer for Bourmont’s fidelity “‘ with his head.” When the 
French army reached the Sambre, the division of Bourmont was or- 
dered to attack Charleroi. On the eve of this movement, Bourmont 
proceeded with his Aides-de-camp, (whom, before leaving Paris, he had 
apprised of his design, giving them the option of following his fortunes 
or not,) taking with him also the General next in command, and es- 
corted by a squadron of cavalry, as if for a reconnoissance. On 
reaching the banks of the Sambre, Bourmont halted, and disclosing his 
intentions, enjoined his second in command to carry into effect the 
contemplated attack as direeted for the next day. He then set out for 
the Prussian lines with his Aides-de-camp, the dragoons having offered 
to follow one of the latter, who was a captain in their regiment. Pas- 
sing through the Prussian Hend-quarters, Count Bourmont proceeded 
direct to join the King at Ghent, not having any where come in con- 
tact with the British lines. 

On learning the defection of Bourmont, Napoleon sent for Gerard, 
and familiary pinching his ear, jocularly observed—“ Cette téte est a 
moi—n’est-ce pas?” * Oui, Sire’’—replied the re General.— 
‘ Mais j’en at trop besoin” —was the flatiering reply of the politic Na- 
poleon, 


—<j—— 
A PASS OF THE ABRUZZI. 


THE BRIGAND’S HOME. 
Fromthe Winter’s Wreath. 


‘¢ When we are with our comrades met 
Under the forest bough, 
What once we were we all forget, 
Nor think what we are now.” —Sir Walter Scott. 


It was on a surly October day, that, after having taken a peep at the 
ancient regal palace of Scone, I found myself, by three in the after- 
noon, with my feet on the fender, within the Salutation Inn at Perth. 
I had secured my seat to Edinburgh in the Spread Eagle; so had 
nought to do, but look forward to my solitary dinner, for which prepa- 
rations were making. A volume of Washington Irving’s Tales of a 
Traveller lay on a side-table; and I endeavoured to fill up the interim 
vacuity, over the pages of that accomplished and admirable writer. 

Indeed, so much was | interested, that, however impatient before, 
I felt annoyed when the horn blew ; and half reluctantly took my seat 
in the coach, into which two passengers had already stepped. They 
appeared, from several circumstances, to be husband and wife. 

The lord and master of the twain was a gentleman of some fifty-five 
years, or, “ By’r Lady,” as Falstaff says, “ inclining*to three-score.” 











* Consolations of a Philosopher. 


December 25, 


He had coiled himself into a corner, which he left not unoccupied, be. 
ing a personage of imposing dimensions. A low-crowned, broad-briqn. 
med chapeau was slouched over his eyes; and a Spanish cloak of bli: 
frieze, ample of fold, with a red collar, of the poodle-dog style of bear. 
ty, clasped tightly about his neck, left not much of his countenance, 
visible ; save a pair of little black eyes, that glanced like a rat’s, and 
two promontories, which might be guessed as the tips of his nose ani 
chin. Immense bunches of Tanky hair overhung his ears; and, alto. 
gether, his air was that of a substantial Lowland grazier. 

‘The wite—for so the “my dears” that floated between them pointed 
her out to be,—was externally the reverse of all this. She was shive!. 
led and scraggy, one of Pharoh’s lean kine; with a treble-toned voices. 
which omened her capability of scolding. Ever and anon, she mad 
a silent appeal to her suuff-box,—but, without this, her devotion to the 
“noxious weed” of Sir Walter Raleigh might have been shrewd), 
imagined, from a certain expression of the nose and mouth, peculicy 
to all votaries of the herb. 

The halcyon days of courtship having no doubt long ago passed 
over between them, they found little to say to each other,—and no 
thingto me. As we passed over Kinnoul Ifill, twilight was setting in ; 
and the day died away beyond the summits of the western Grampians. 
The eyes of the grazier, who sat like a Polar bear in the corner, began 
to gatlier straws; and, at a rough rut on the road, ! could perceive the 
head of Madame nodding a la Mandarin. 

The evening was cloudy and without frost; and I had oceasional!, 
a glimpse of the evening star, over the flying rock. The banks ani 
forests by the way-side looked sombre and gloomy; and, resting my 
chin on the umbrella between my knees, imagination transported me 
to the mountain solitudes of the Appenines and the Abruzzi; amongst 
which [ had formerly travelled; and whither an excellent picture, 
which I had recently seen, carried my recollections. . 

One scene, however, was uppermost in my mind, Never shall 
forget the events of that evening. The Estafette had left Distria a 
three, and we expected to reach Rocca Priori by nightfall ; the daylight 
being yet tolerably long, and eked out by an early moonrise. 

Here were we three strangers, associated accidentally—companions 
in travel for the last two days—and bound together only by one tie of 
unity, that of reaching our rendezvous in company. 

Methinks I see him yet :—opposite to me, with his back towards the 
horses—a pair of sorry nags, in sorrier harness—squatted a lusty Ca 
puchin friar; whose conversational powers had been gradually wearing 
themselves out in anecdotes of monastic life, so full of pathos and sim- 
ple beauty, as would have almost weaned an alderman, to seclude him 
self from all the world congregated at a civic feast, and have mad: 
him abhor the bare mention of calapash and calapee ; and, by my side. 
sate an elegantly formed female, through whose close veil I could ye! 
snatch traces of a beauty, which downeast eyes anda mournful silenc: 
could not obseure. A richly furred cloak was thrown across her show!- 
ders, to protect her from the dampsof evening, and from the col, 
which, after sunset, frequently becomes almost piercing in these e}e- 
vated regions. It was evident that her fate had been a melanchol, 
one, and that probably the darkness of it was not yet over. She tra- 
velled under the escort of the holy father; and, not unlikely, her 
destiny was the convent. 

At a small way-side inn, we changed horses, and proceeded without. 
dismounting from the vehicle. Our road now became more steep ani 
rugged ; and crack, crack, went the whip of the driver. As we slow! 
wound along the ascent, we had time to survey the magnificent ay! 
ever-varying scenery around us. The wild fowl sprang from the 
thickets; and, as the bright sunshine shot from the west, the alterno- 
tions of light and shade became extremely picturesque, in the rugge:| 
outlines of the wooded crags, and the slumbrous twilight of the val- 
leys, into which a hundred streamlets fell sparkling. ‘The poor an: 
mais soon became jaded; and many a “ Cospetto!” and* Corpo dif 
Bacco!” was attored by the irritated brandisher of the thong. 

Evening was setting in apace, and the Capuchin fidgetted about, as 
if he was uneasy. Looking across to me, he ejaculated with some- 
thing of ansiety,—‘“‘I fear we shall get belated here. We are yei 
seven miles from our destination, and these very passes around us have 
not long ago, been the scenes of robbery and murder. 
Rocca Priori should have been reached by this time ;—that ever we 
shall reach it, Lnow much doubt.” 

“ Per Vamrr di Dio! say not so; exclaimed the beautiful Signora, 
starting in alarm, ‘‘ Let me not fall alive into the hands of these ruffian 
banditti! Methought I was about to enter a peaceful sanctuary ;—and 
distress is still my companion. Had we not better dismount and re- 
turn ?” 

‘“* Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said the Capuchin, in a soothing tone. 
“ The dangers of these roads may have been overdrawn ; and althoug|: 
my profession forbidsthe use of arms, I doubt not our fellow travelicr 
does not journey unprotected.” 

“} contess” returned I, groping, in the side pocket, of the carrioge, 
for the woollen cases containing my pistols,—* that I am not perhaj s 
so well prepared as I might have been,—since so much danger is to 
be apprehended; for I was notat all aware of this route being infested 
in the manner you mention.” Round and round went my hand in the 
bottom of the pocket; the case was not there—nor, to my mortification, 
to be found within the vehicle. 

“ This is most extraordinary” Lexclaimed. ‘It is not possible that, 
in my hurry, [have left the case on the inn table! No—no; it cannot 
be. I have adistinct recollection of having put it into the pocket here ; 





just after you, Sir, had got in—and before I returned for my cloak, 


which one of the servants was dryingfor me. I amas well assured that 
I placed it in this pocket, as I am of my own existence.” 

“ Indeed,” said the Capuchin, “ why, it is not a little extraordinary, 
and somewhat unaccountable; but really, what we firmly intended to 
do occasionally wears, in memory’s eye, the aspect of something we 
have done ; so much so, that it is difficult in such cases to discern be- 
tween the intention and the fact. Very probably the dangers of the 
Abruzzi may have been drawn to me by an over-charged pencil. 
Surely man’s nature cannot be in any state so degraded, that he woul:| 
refuse mercy toa helpless maiden, or to an unoffending son of the 
Church! And your being in such company may be a sufficient protec- 
tion for you.” 

My heart could not but soften at this speech of the reverend man, 
which betokened so much simplicity and ignorance of the ways of « 
wicked world. ‘Would holy father,” returned I, “ that the heart oi 
man were as you imagine it!” 

“Have you, then, no other means of defence about you?” asked 
the Capuchin earnestly. ie 

It now occurred to me,—for I had forgotten it till this time,—that f 
had a blade in my walking-cane. “ This cane is a sword-stick,” I said; 
‘and may in extremity, serve us in steadof a better weapon.” 

“Unsheathe it!” cried the Capuchin loudly, for we were just driving 
past a mountain torrent, which rendered his accents nearly inaudible, 
—‘‘unsheathe it, and let me see what sort of a thing it is.” 

I did so; and as I pulled it half out, I chanced to look in his face, 
on which sate a sardonic grin. “ It is slender,” he said; “ and would 
require to be of good temper.” 

The sneering laugh of the Capuchin somewhat perplexed me. 

“ Alas!” he continued, “that is a mere lath of a thing;—and is buta 
sorry protection for three, against a horde of brigands.” - 

As he thus spoke, the fair Signora sank back into the corner of the 
carriage; and fetcheda deep sigh. So powerfully was she affected, 
that I was in fears of her swooning altogether away. 

“ Would to heaven!” exclaimed the holy father, “ that we were 
through these wild passes unquestioned. We are but as clay in the 
hands of the potter! Would we were all safely landed within the gates 
of our monastery of San Francesco; and it might rain apple-blossoms 
in January, ere they got me out again, to wander on any of their con 
founded missions.” 
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« Alas!” said the fair Signora, sobbing, “ I seem destined to bring 
corrow on all who even commiserate my situation. Would that I or 
died, rather than have involved thee, holy father, in my wretche 
ate!” : ‘ i 
. We had by this time gzined the summit of an eminence, from — 
we perceived, that the wild dim mountain scenery completely git e¢ 
ys around. Nature here relgaed in her stern and savage magnificence. 
‘Tho scope of the eye took in no vestige of man, or of his mo ehill 
works. Over abrupt and tremendous precipices hang venerable trees, 
that seemed almost mysteriously to have found footing. An occasional 
wild goat stood piciuresquely on some bare ledge, betwen the eye and 
the horizon; aad, through clefts and fissures, rivulets, Whose waters 
nakled in the nicllow rays of tae setting sun, tumbled flashing into the 
dium and rayless vallies. Over ail, the eagle screamed and soared, dash- 
ine the last crimson beams of daylight from his majestic pinions. 

‘Descending the winding road, we came to an angle, which showed 
to us afresh expanse, of Alpine scenery;—and there, between two 
parted hills, the light from the west broke in upon a platform of sod, 
\where human figures were distinctly seen moving about. 

My first instinct was to scrutinize them through my glass ; there they 

were—freebooters to a certainty. They were clad in jackets and trow- 
sers of gaudy colours ; had the usual _broad-brimmed conical-crowned 
hats; and their sashes stuck full of pistols and poniards. Several 
were reclining on the grass—a proof that we were not yet perceived ; 
and others were seated round a fire, which burned in a recess of the 
mountain. “ Do you see that ?” sad I to the monk, handing him over 
my telescope. ] 
“* By San Gennaro! it is all over with us,” he exclaimed, with a 
wonderful degree of coolness. “ There are not braver or more despe- 
vate men in Christendom ; and we had better at once surrender at dis- 
cretion. Each isan over-match fora lusty gen-d’armes: so, 1 opine, 
we have no chance of routing a host of them with your sword-stick. 
‘The die is thrown: letus allturn our pockets inside out, and ery mer- 
cy.” } 

“So saying, the capuchin scratched his shaven crown, and smiled, or 
rather laughed. ‘ And as for you, my fair Imilda,” he added, “% 
would advise you to make up your mind toit. There are worse situa- 
tions in the'world than that of becoming a bandit’s bride. Make a virtue 
of necessity, and Mother church will absolve you, for I see no other 
way for it, my little rose-bud.” 

A sudden thought now flashed across my mind; and, as apparently 
we were not yet perceived by the banditti, | determined at once to put 
my suspicions to the test. ‘“Ishall ery to the driver to halt,” 1 said, 
“and let us dismount, ere it be too late.” 

While in the act of rising for this purpose, Fturned to the Signora, 
who, terror-struck, remained almost insensible—saying, “‘ Will you 
accompany me, or proceed forward?) You may dspend upon what- 
ever protection I can give, and, on the honour of a gentleman, I swear 
not to leave you, while I have breata; if you prefer proceeding, of 
course I cannot help it. Stop! Venturino; I say, holio!—stop fs 

“Goon!” shouted the Capuchin, at the top of his voice, clapping 
his hand upon my mouth, and thrusting me down with his brawny arm ; 
while in a twinkling, one of my own pistols was cocked at my head. 
 Diavolo!” he cried, ‘be quict, if you don’t want your brains blown 


¢ 
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“ Pinion him” shouted the Signora, 
‘ THeu quantum mutasus ap illa!” 


“ Pinion the fellow !’’—and I felt myself seized by the elbows, with 
any thing but-feminine softness, by the beautiful unknown—who, dof- 
ting her veil and mask, showed a majestic acquiline nose, overlooking a 
forest of mustachios. While he also groped for a pistol in his girdle, 
and the Bandit shone revealed, I dashed in desperation the arm of the 
quandam Capuchin aside. Off went the cocked pistol: and, whether 
lie was shot or not, such a yell arose, that, inthe utmost trepidation,— 
L awoke. 

“ Hold him—hold him, for the sake of goodness!” shonted the gra- 
zier-— He is furious—wild—non-compos—as mad as asa march hare! !” 

‘He has broken all the coach-windows!” cried the lady. 

“He has broken my head!” responded her mate. 

‘Will nobody succour us?” Murder !—murder!” was the chorns of 
man and wife. 

When Jehu, with his coat of nineteen capes, opened the door to in- 
quire the meaning of all this strange disturbance ; it was some time be- 
fore | was sufficiently recovered from my sleep and terror, to explain 
that astriking picture, which I had lately seen, had forcibly wrought 
on my imagination inadream. At last [ succeeded in persuading all 
parties that [ was safe travelling company to the next siage; and ever 
‘ince that night, [ have been frequently haunted with terrible visions of 
this Pass of the Abruzzi. 





Xmpervial Pariiawment, 


TTouse of Lords, Nov. 2, 1850. 
liiS MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: It is with the most lively satisfaction 
that [ see you assembled around me, to aid me by your counsels. 

Since the dissolution of the last Parliament, events of the deepest 
interest have occurred on the European continent. 

The elder branch of the House of Bourbon has ceased to reign in 
france, and the Duke of Orleans has been called to the throne, with 
the title of King of the French. 

Ilaving received from the new Sovereign assurances of his ardent 
desire to cultivate the most friendly relations, and to maintain inviolate 
the engagements made with this country, | have not hesitated to con- 
tinue the diplomatic relations and the friendship which existed with 
the preceding government. 

Lhave seen with profound regret the state of affairs in the Low 
Countries. I deplore that the enlightened administration of King 
William has nat been able to preserve the States from revolt, and that 
his wise resolution to submit the desires and complaints of his people 
to the deliberation of a special session of the States General, has not 
brought about any satisfactory results. 

I shall exert myself, in concert with my allies, to re-establish tran- 
quility, by all means which are compatible with the good state of the 
Netherlands government, and the society of other governments. 

Simptoms of tumult and disorder have created anxiety in various 
parts of Europe: but assurances which I continue to receive of the 
amicable disposition of foreign Courts, give me just ground to hope 
that my people will continue to enjoy the blessings of peace. 

Penetrated at all times with the necessity of preserving inviolate the 


engagements which have been made in the name of the nation, I am | 


convinced that my determination to maintain, in connexion with my 
allies, the treaties upon which are founded the general system of Eu- 
rope, will appear to you the best guarantee for the maintainance of the 
peace of the world. 

_Upto the present time I have not accredited the Ambassador of the 
( onrt of Lis 00 ; but the Portuguese government having resolved to 
satisfy the claims of justice and humanity bya liberal and general 
amnesty, I think the time has come to re-establish, in behalf of my peo- 
- the friendly relations which for so long a time have existed 

etween the two nations. : 


My profound solicitude for the welfare of my subjects, induces me | 
to recommend to the immediate attention of Parliament, such arrange- 
ments as will secure the exercise of the royal authority, if it should 
y life before my successor shall have arrived 


please God to terminate m 
at mature age. 


a. _ be most ready to concur with you in all the measures which 
¥ appear to you proper, for preserving inviolate the dignity and sta- 











bility of the crown, and to assure more and more the guarantees of 
civil and religious liberty to my people. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have ordered to be laid be- 
fore youall the statements of expenditures for the present year, which 
the preceding Parliament was not able to arrange before its separation. 
The estimates for the coming year will be made in conformity to the 
principles of rigid economy, which [ have determined to carry through 
all the branches of the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: I am deeply afflicted that in some dis- 
tricts of the country, my subjects have suffered in their property 
trom combinations having for their object the destruction of machines, 
and that heavy losses have been sustained from the criminal acts of 
incendiaries. 

I have seen, not without chagrin and indignation, the perfidious 
attempts which have been made, to spread a spirit of discontent and 
dissatisfaction among my people, and to interrupt the concord which 
has happily prevailed through the different parts of my dominions, the 
union of which is essential to the preservation of the general strength 
and happiness. 

The great effort of my life will be to preserve the blessings which 
my people possess and transmit them unimpaired to my posterity; and 
[have the more animating hope of being able to discharge the sacred 
duties which have been confided to me, from the wisdom and affection 
of Parliament and the support of all my subjects. 

I am determined to employ, to the iull extent of my power, all the 
means Which the Constitution and laws have placed in my hands, for 
the punishment of sedition, and the prompt suppression of disorder 
and revolt. 

Amidst all the difficulties of the present crisis, I receive with high 
satisfaction the expressions of loyalty and attachment from a vast ma- 
jority of my subjects. Iam sure that they will duly appreciate the 
great advantages of this happy form of government, under which, with 
the favor of Divine Providence, this country has enjoyed, during a 
long series of years, internal peace, commercial prosperity, real liberty, 
in short, every thing which constitutes public welfare, beyond any 
other nation of the world. 


—p>— 
FRANCE.---CHANGE OF MINISTRY. 

A decree of King Louis-Philippe, dated Nov. 3d, appoints M. Lafitte 
to be President of the Council and Minister of Finance, in the place of 
Baron Louis, resigned. The Marshal Marquis Maison to be Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in the place of Count Mole, resigned. Count Mon- 
talivet to be Minister of the Interior, in the place of M. Guizot, re- 
signed. M. Merilhon to be Minister of Public {nstruction and Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs, in the place of the Duke de Broglie, resigned. The 
other gentlemen composing the Council of Ministers, are M. Dupont 
(d’ l’ Eare) Minister of Justin; Marshal Gerard, Minister of War; 
Count Sebastian, Minister of Marine. 


—j— 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Government, during the night, took new measures to ensure the 
fall of the citadel of Antwerp. Reinforcements of men and supplies 
of ammunition have been sent forward; and M. de Ghistel set out at 
daybreak with six howitzers, and their ammunition waggons 

Order of the Day Brussels, Oct. 27, at midnight. 

Antwerp isin flames, and soon not a trace will be left of that great 
storehouse of the commerce,of our country. The brigands whom you 
have driven from within your walls are exercising against that town the 
most horrible vengeance, and are ruining us after having assassinated 
us. Young men, who seek to command in the army which is organi- 
zing, and your officers who ask for promotion, it is thither that honour 
and duty call you; it is there that you should gain your epaulettes. 
Fly thither; form yourselves into close battalions, and remember that 
the most brave will be the most worthy. If the duties of my post did 
not detain me here, I would claim the honour of leading you to battle. 

The Colonel] of the Staff, Count a. VAN DER MEERE. 


The Central Committee received in the course of last night the fol- 
lowing report from M. Rogier, a delegate member of the Provisional 
Government. This report was partly written with a pen, and partly 
with a pencil:— 

Fron the office of the Governor of the Province of Antwerp, 1-4 past 6, P. M. 

I have this instant arrived at Antwerp with our Governor Robiano. 
The citadel is firing red hot balls, and throwing shells upon the town. 
The patriots are masters of it; but it appears our cowardly despots are 
not willing to give up to them undestroyed their last retreat. Fires have 
broken out intwo places. We arrived at within a hundred yards of one 
of them, stopping now and then, to avoid the balls. But we thought it 
our duty to install the Provisional Government at Antwerp, as was done 
at Brussels. Ifa ball should come presently to take off our heads, be not 
surprised at it. Our windows are shaken every minute. This is not 
exaggeration. I see the horror with my own eyes, and therefore believe 
it. My first care was to write Mellinet and Nielson, to inform them of 
our arrival. We are endeavouring to find some place to station our- 
selves. We have been obliged to quit the hotel of the Governor, for the 
fire has reached it and driven us out. We are now at M. Robiano’s, 
Place de Meir, from whence we see the fire in three places. 

Half past 7 in the Evening,—The firing slackens, and the confla- 
gration likewise. We suppose the brigands wish to mask their retreat, 
aud hope it is so. 

Half past eight o’clock.—The inhabitants of Antwerp have applied to 
us for authorisation to obtain a cessation of the firing from the citadel 
(until negotiations can be resumed to-morrow morning. A paper signed 
by myself and M. Robiano authorises them to do so, but with the 
firmness and dignity becoming the’government. We consider the sus- 
pensions of hostilities as an act of humanity, and nothing else. 

(Signed) CH. ROGIER. 
he first bulletin upon the occupation of Antwerp was published 
yesterday afiernoon. It is couched as follows :— 
Brussels, Oct. 27th, 2 o'clock, P. M. 

The General, Provisonal Commandant-in-Chief of the Belgian 
Troops has this instant arrived fromthe Army, whither he had gone to 
reconnoitre the positions, and give directions. He scarcely knew how 
| to express his satisfaction to our brave Volunteers. for their courage is 
| above all praise. At the moment when he quitted the suburbs of Ant- 
| werp, the tricoloured flag was hoisted upon the principal tower of that 
| town, the toesin was sounding in ail directions, and the combat was 
| beginning in the walls. 

P.S. Three o’clock afternoon.—The news of the capture of Antwerp 
is this instant arrived: it was sent by Major Delobel. 

The General af Brigade, commanding provisionally the Belgian 
Troops, NYPELs. 





[From the Vrai Patriote. ] 

On the 27th the loss of the Antwerp citizens was less than forty 
| killed or wounded, but the Dutch lost a great number of men, and had 
| many made prisoners. 

| ‘The merchantmen in the basins and the canals, and some of the 
| houses on the quays have been severely damaged by the fire from the 
| citadel, and some have been entirely burnt down. The American 
| Consul has assured M. Rogier that his Government will demand an 
| indemnity for the loss sustained. 
| "The Custom House at Aniwerp was destroyed with 100,000,000 of 
franes in goods as it was said; one half beionging to English mer- 
| chants. 

Oct. 29.—The suspension of hostilities agreed on yesterday morning 
| still continues. The capitulation is not yet settled, and possibly may 
jnot be effected. All wiil probably end in a truce. 

| Antwerp, Oct. 31.—The treasures buried under the cinders of the 
custom-house, burned by the Hollanders on the 27th, still smoke. Oh! 
|ye who love to walk abroad, come and contemplate the ruins of our 
| unhappy city. 






pen Bens Sianies are no lo 
ey have come near the city, that ma vent the approach oi 
wan foreign vesse! to the noble Dutch flag. we) 

Troops arrive from all the neighbouring villages. Notwithstanding 
the promises of the Dutch, nobody puts the least confidence in them. 

e only course which can preserve our city and the millions of its 
property is, to proclaim it free, under the protection of all the maritime 
nations of the world; to raze the citadel from its foundations, and swear 
eternal hatred to the Dutch.—Jour. of Commerce of Antwerp. 

Brussels, Oct. 28.—The provisional government make known the fol- 
lowing propositions to Gen. Chasse, by M. F. Chazal :— 

1. ‘he government demands that. Gen. Chasse shall evacuate the 
city in three days. 

2. ‘The Gen. and his army may retire with arms and baggage. 

3. The provisional government will procure necessary transports. 

4. Hostilities shall cease on both sides. Cuazar. 

Proposition of General Baron Chasse. 

1. The Lieut. General Baron Chasse will not yield the citadel with- 
out the order of the king, his august master. 

2. For the benefit of the city, he accepts the suspension of hostilities 
on these conditions— 

That all defensive works shall cease ; that no armed manshall appear 
on the esplanade, nor in the environs of the citadel; that no hostility 
be committed against his Majesty's squadron, at the Escant: and that 
the magazines of provisions be given up, which was pillaged yesterday 
at Rivoli, notwitstanding the armistice, which has prevented Lieut. 
Gen. Chasse from ordering a sortie. Lizut. Grex. Baron Cnasse. 

(From the Courrier des Pays Bas.) 

Brussels, Oct, 28.—The Prince of Orange lett Antwerp for London on 
the 25th, on board an English vessel. Our Volunteers, after having har- 
rassed the enemy for three days by incessant skirmishes, at length made 
themselves masters of Berehem and Bogerhut at the end of the most ob- 
stinate and bloody contests. 


CONVENTION AT ANTWERP FOR THE SUSPENSION OF 
HOSTILITIES. 
From the Belge. 

Brussels, Oct. 31.—The brave Niellon and Chazal have arrived here, 
in order to place in the hands of the Provisional Government the fol- 
lowing Convention, entered into yesterday with General Chasse :— 

1. Works for attack shall be suspended by both parties, and every 
thing shall remain in statu quo. 

2. The advanced posts of the Belgian troops shall remain in the po- 
sition they were placed in on and since the 28th, that is to say at the 
gate of the Beguines the angle of the rues des Monnayeurs and Pied 
Nud, the rue St. Roch, the rue de la Cuiller, as well as that part of the 
arsenal that joins the Entrepot and contains the stores. The exerieur 
of the town to the distance of 500 metres to be measured from the gla- 
cis including the two lunetta. 

3. The Dutch squadron, as it is at this moment before Antwerp, shall 
be respected. 

4. he Lieutenant General in command of the citadel will commu- 
nicate as soon as possible the orders he may receiye from his Sove- 
reign. The delay is not to exceed five days from the 4th of November, 
at 12o’clock. ‘The recommencement of hostilities by either party is to 
be preceded by twelve hours’ notice _In restitution of the provisions 
plundered, the Provisional Government engages to furnish Generat 
Chasse with twelve oxen, three barrels of Geneva, and two barrels and 
a halfofrice. One half of the arsenal shall remain to the citadel, and 
the other half, that next to the Entrepot, shal) be in the hands of the 
oem A line of demarcation shall be formed by means of pali- 
saqaes, 

EXTRAORDINARY PROCLAMATIONS OF THE PRINCE OF 
ORANGE. 

Antwerp, Oct. 16.—The Prince of Orange has published the follow- 
ing proclamation :— 

Belgians: Since my proclamation of 5th I hve studied your position 
carefully, Icomprehend it, and recognize you as an independent na- 
tion: this is saying to you that even in the provinces where I exercise 
great control, L will in no respeet oppose the rights of the citizens. 
Choose freely, and in the samé manner as your fellow citizens in other 
provinces, dewnties to the national Congress about to assemble ; and go 
there to discuss the interest of your country. IT also in the provinces 
which f govern will place myself at the head of the movement, which 
is leading you on to astate of things which is new and stable, of which 
the nationality will constitute the strength. ‘This is the language of him 
who spilt his blood for the independence of your country, and who de- 
sires to associate himself to your efforts to establish your political na- 
tionality. Wun, Prince of Orange. 

Given at Antwerp Oct. 16, 1830. 

The Belgian of the 19th announces that the Prince had adopted the 
Brabancon colors. 


rin the centre of the harbor. 


Order of the Day to the Army. 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of Orange, intorms the troops, that 
the separation by corps of the Belgian and Dutch troops will speedily 
take place. Gen. Van Geemen is expected to effect this. The Belgian 
troops will remain in Belgium under the orders of the Prince. H.R. 
H. therefore engages the officers, sub-officers, and soldiers to await in 
calmness the execution of this measure. 

By order of H. R. H. the Prince of Orange. 

(Signed) The Count Crackensourc. 
Antwerp, 15th October. 

Antwerp, Oct. 18.—The following decree has been issued by the 
Prince of Orange :— 

Considering our Royal Decree of the 4th inst., and our Decree of the 
7th of the same month, relative to the organization of our government ; 

Considering that cireumstances admit of a more simplified adminis- 
tration, until it can be established upon a stable basis, in conformity to 
the wishes of the nation; 

Upon the report of the Ministers provisionally attached to our Go- 
vernment, we have decreed, and do decree, as follows:— 

Art. 1. Provisionally, and until it be otherwise ordained, the Gover- 
nors and Deputies of the States and Provinces that have acknowledged 
our authority, shall terminate, without any ulterior intervention, all the 
affairs that are capable of being brought to a conclusion by them, and 
shall refer directly to ourselves, in case our decision shall be necessary. 

Art. 2. Our Minister of State the Duke d’Ursel, the Ministers of the 
Waterstaat, of National Industry, of the Colonies, and of the Interior, 
are dispensed from the labours with which they were charged by the 
above-mentioned Decrees. 

Communication jrom the Prince of Orange tothe Provisional Government. 

“The Prince of Orange charges Lt.-Col. Malherbe to proceed ta 

3russels, and make known to the Provisional Government, that, from 

the Proclamation of the 16ih inst., his Royal Highness considers that 
he and the Belgiafs having had the same object in view, and wishing 
to attain it by the same means, the natural consequence of this state of 
things should be an armistice, in order that no more Belgian blood may 
be shed. His Royal Highness proposes to the Belgian Provisional 
Government {* give orders to halt, and forbid all movements of the 
troops at its disposal against those which still occupy a part of the Bel- 
gic Provinces; and he engages that in such case no attack shall be 
made by the troops stationed in advance of Antwerp, so long as the 
armistice shall be maintained by both parties. 

“The Prince also makes known to the Provisional Government, that 
he has ordered that all the prisoners now detained on board the pon- 
toons, and whose fate depended exclusively upon himself, shall be set 
at liberty. Wii, Prince of Orange. 

“ Antwerp, Oct. 19. 

Answer of the Provisional Government. 
“We charge the Chevalier de Gamond to represent to his Royal 





Highness the Prince of Orange, that, before we can come to apy deci. 
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sion on his 
tile troops 
obey him alone as General-in-Chief;—2. That he has given orders to 
evacuate the Provinces of Antwerp, the town of Maestricht, and the 


the briefest delay. —The Provisional Government wil! hasten to set at 
liberty all the Dutch prisoners, as«soon as there shall not remain, by 
Jorce a single Belgian in Holland. 


out, however, being able to attain the noble end of my endeavours— 
the pacification of these fine provinces ! 
rate, as to the interests of your country, in the National Congress about 
to convene. 


me, my duties towards you. I now am about to fulfil one even more 


political movements in Belgium : but absent, as present, my best wishes 
are with you; and I wil) always strive to contribute to your real welfare. 


have given me so many marks of your attachment,—I will return, I 
trast, in calmer times, to co-operate with you in increasing the pros- 
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position, it should be clearly proved :—1. That the hos- 
nd all and exclusively on*the Prince of Orange, and 


arrison of Termonde, to retire on the other side of the Moerdyke, in 
olland ;~3. That this order shall be faithfully executed, and within 


De Porrer, 
(Signed) Syrivaiw Vay pe Wever, 
Cu. Rocirr, 
“ Brussels, Oct. 20. Count Ferix pe Meropp.” 
Brussels, October 23.—The Prince of Orange has sailed for London. 
Before his departure, he issued the following Proclamation :— 
Belgians !—I have sought to do you all the good in my power, with- 


You are now going to delibe- 
I believe that [have fulfilled, in all that depended upon 


painful, in quitting your soil, to go and await elsewhere the issue of the 


inhabitants of Antwerp !—you who, during my residence in your city, 


perity of this beautiful city. Antwerp, 25th October. 
Wuuiay, Prince of Orange. 
SPEECH OF THE KING OF THE NETHE2LANDS. 

The Hague, Oct. 19.—Speech of the King of the Netherlands on the 
opening of the States General: 

Noble and Mighty Lords,—The zeal which distinguished your de- 
liberations during the last extraordinary session of the States General ; 
ihe wisdom, the prudence and the patriotism, of which you gave proof 
on that occasion, have not been followed by the result which I hoped 
for, and had reason to expect, particularly after the good understanding 
which had manifested itself between the sovereign and the represen- 
tatives of the nation,—that an immediate and constitutional examina- 
tion of the desires and complaints expressed by the people, would ex- 
ercise all the moral influence capable of re-establishing every where 
tranquillity and repose. My expectations have been deplorably de- 
ceived. Until that time, obedience to the laws and the support of 
their forms had always been the first object of my solicitude, and I 
was disposed to listen favourably to their desires and complaints. But 
at last the impetuous passions of a blind and excited multitude, were 
eontralled by no reflection ; they broke out into open rebellion, and the 
efforts of the arms of the state, to second the hopes of well intentioned 
citizens, were insufficient to put and end to the revolt. Even before 
their arrival at Brussels, the military forces destined to protect the in- 
habitants, were assailed, although they had received a solemn assurance 
of indulgence and peace. In that city, they met with the most mur- 
derous resistance. Since then, the opposition armed against the legiti- 
mate government, has been constantly increasing in the southern pro- 
vinces; and its progress has been so rapid and so alarming, that ia or- 
der to defend the faithful provinces of the Lower Countries, and to pro- 
tect their commence, I have taken the necessary measures as regards 
both the army and navy, I have put into motion (mobilise ) a part of the 
national guard; [have proposed a levee en masseigmd I have called out 
wrmed volunteers from among the inhabitants of those countries. The 
enthusiasm with which this appeal was received, andthe new marks of 
attachment to my family which were given me on that occasion, have 
insome measure soothed the grief with which my heart was afflicted ; 


they have proved that a handful of rebels was not sufficient! to detach | 


so interesting and favoured a population from a government under 
which it had attained to a degree of wealth and prosperity before un- 
known toit, and under which it enjoyed the most entire protection in 
its public and private rights, and in its political, civil and religious liber- 
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our well beloved Son, the Prince of Orange, temporary authority 
org i} the Southern Provinces where the legal power is acknow- 
edged; 

W hereas Ly the different acts of this authority, it appears that the 
acknowledgment of the legal powér has entirely ceased in the Sou- 
thern Provinces ; 

We have decreed, and do decree, 
Art. 1. The Authority conferred by our decree of the 14th inst., No. 
30, on our well beloved son, the Prince of Orange, has ceased. 
Art. 2. Our Government, conformably to the fundamental law, shall 
henceforth be confined to the northern province, and to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg; and this, until a further decision shall have 
been formed with regard to the southern provinces, in concert with 
our allies. 
Art. 3. The fortresses of Antwerp, Maestricht, and Venlo shall 
nevertheless continue to be occupied by our troops, and es long as this 
shall not have taken place, they shall be put into a state of siege, as 
soon as our Commanders-in-chief may deem it necessary. 
Copies of these presents shall be transmitted to our well beloved son, 
the Prince of Orange, to our well beloved son, Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands, Admiral and Colonel General, to the Heads of the De- 
partments, to the Council! of State, and to the Chamber General of 
Accounts for information and notice. Given at the Hague, October 
20, 1830. Witriam. 
We, William, ete. 

Seeing our decree of this day, sub. No. 109, taking into consi- 
deration that our well beloved son, the Prince of Orange, by the Ist 
art. of his decree of the 16th inst., issued at Antwerp confided to the 
Governors and States deputed by the provinces who acknowledge his 
power, the dispatch of all affairs that might be entered upon, by di- 
recting them to apply immediately to himself in case a decision from 
him was necessary. 

We have judged it expedient to ordain that the Governors and States 
deputed from the provinces of Limburg and Antwerp, shall, in the 
cases specified by the aforesaid decree, apply to our chief commanders 
of the fortresses of Maestricht and Antwerp, on whom we confer the 
superior power which our beloved son the Prince of Orange had re- 
served for himself by the said decree. The Hague, Oct. 1830. 

—>— 


IRELAND. 


Mr. O’Connell continues his labours in favour of a repeal of the 
Union. Previous to his departure for London, to take his seat in Par- 
liament, a farewell dinner was given him by his friends, the price of 
tickets for which was put down to six shillings. 'There were from 600 
to 1200 persons present. The health of Mr. O'Connell having been 
given, he addressed the people as follows. It will be borne in mind that 
Mr. O’€. refers to the proclamation of the Lord Lieutenant, for sup- 
pressing the Anti-Union Society, countersigned by Sir H. Hardinge. 

“Mr. O'Connell rose, and, after some observations on the repeal of 
the union, said—Connaught, Munster, and Leinster, were up for the re- 
peal! All he required was Ulster to join the cause, and it would cer- 
tainly be triumphant!! In the beginning of this week, you saw an Eng- 


our country. I had not before given my opinion upon that infamous 
act—I had remained silent until [ had counselled the people, and ob- 
tained their pledge to obey the law—to keep the peace. Having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining that promise, | know the people would rather die 
than violate it. I shall now then speak my mind upon the act of this 
English soldier.—( Hear, hear, hear.)—I arraign that paltry contemptibli 
little English soldier, that had the audacity to put his pitiful and contemp- 
ble name to an atrocious Polignac Proclamation—(loud cheers)—and 
| that, too, in Ireland, my country—in this green land—the land of Brown- 
low—the country of Grattan, now in his grave—(hear, hear)—the land 
of Charlemont, and of seventy thousand volunteers, the heroes of the 
immortal period of 1782.—(Hear, hear, and cheers.)—In that country 
it is that a wretched English scribe, a chance child of fortune and of war, 
urged on by his paltry proclamation, putting down freemen.—( Cheers. ) 











ties. Hoping that the greater part of the population would, after ma- 
ture reflection, desire the return of these advantages, I have determined 
io invest my beloved son, the Prince &f Orange, with the temporary 
government of that part of fhe southern provinces which have re- 
mained faithful, and to confide to him the care of re-establishing, if pos- 
sible, by meaas of persuasion, legal order in the rebel provinces. 
‘Thus by a division of the administration I have prepared, as much as 
depended upon me, the developement of the opinion expressed by the 
States General, at their last extraordinary session; and by these means 
{ have been able to give my attention more exclusively to the northern 
provinces, and to employ their forces and their resources for their own 
advantage and protection, and at the same time Ihave given to all my 
subjects and to all Europe, a proof that nothing had becn neglect- 
ed which might recall the insurgents to a sentiment of their duty. 
Satisfied by the profound conviction of having kept the solemn 
oath which I took, to respect the fundamental laws, and of hav- 
ing laboured without ceasing to augment the prosperity of the people 
ot the low countries, I wait with calmness the result of the measures, 
and the issue of the important deliberations, in which the Sovereigns, 
my allies, who have guaranteed the existence of this kingdom, are now 
engaged upon the events of which the southern provinces are at pre- 
sent the theatre.—In general, the army by its courage and its modera- 
tion, has fulfilled all my expectations. I have, however, to regret that 
latterly, so large a portion of my troops have allowed themselves to be 
so far seduced by erroneous opinions and fallacious promises, as to 
abjure their oaths, forget their duties, and abandon their colors. These 
circumstances, which contrast so entirely with the state of real peace 
in which the kingdom at this moment is with Europe, have obliged me 
to open the present session at the Hague. I am happy to be able to in- 
form you at this time that [continue to receive from foreign powers 
the assurance of the sincere interest they take in the misfortunes which 
afflict our country, as also of their friendly dispositions towards my 
government. Itis not less agreeable to me to inform your High Mighti- 
nesses, that the courage and perseverance of our army have put an end 
tothe war which desolated the island of Java, and that from the latest 
nivices, the best of our possessions beyond sea are in the enjoyment 
of the utmost tranquillity. The continued rains have been generally 
injurious to our harvest. I have taken all the precautions in my power 
to provide for the wants of the poorer classes during the approaching 
winter. [Here follow some remarks respecting financial arrangements 
&c.] Energetic means of precaution will be requisite to prevent the 
acts and menaces of the evil disposed from troubling the public peace 
of, and extending the revolt to the loyal provinces. I invoke to this 
end the co-operation of your Lordships: meantime the urgency of 
affairs has compelled me to take some necessary precautions respecting 
travellers and strangers. 

High and Mighty Lords!—The rapid course of the events which 
have agitated this kingdom, may exert an influence upon many of our 
institutions.—The issue of these events cannot yet be foreseen; and 
the unexpected intelligence which Ihave received to-day from Ant- 
werp [the Proclamation of 16th,of the Prince of Orange, acknowl- 
edging the independence of Belgium, is here alluded to], is a new 


proof of the daily progress in the real separationof the two portions of 
the kingdom. 


Lawait with confidence what is yetto come, for my conscience is at 
ease. JTrely upon your concurrence, upon that of the faithful pro- 
vinces of the north, and upon the aid of my allies, who will maintain 
the political system of Europe; and I am at the head of a nation 


whose religious sentiments are the best guarantee of the Divine pro- 
tection. 


DECREES OF THE KING. 


Hague, Oct. 24.—The following Royal Decrees have been issued:— 
We, William, etc. 


Having revised our Decree of the 14th inst. No. 30, conferring upon 





“T would rather be a dog, and bay the moon,” than the Irishman who 
would tamely submit to so infamous a proclamation. I have not op- 
| posed it hitherto, becanse that would implicate the people, and give our 
enemies, the English Major General and his lawyerling Staff, a triumph. 
(Heer, hear.)—But I will oppose it; and that, too, not in the way that 
the paltry Custle scribe would wish—by force. No: Ireland is not ina 
state for repelling force by force. Too short a period has elapsed since 
the cause of contention between Protestants and Catholics was re- 
moved—too little time has been given for healing the wounds of the 
factious contention, to allow Ireland to use physical force in the attain- 
ments of her rights, or the punishment of wrong. Catholics and Pro- 
testants are not, as yet, sufficiently reconciled to each other. And I 
know why. Where is the Catholic that has kept alive the spirit of dis- 
cord? Show me the Catholic who would refuse to shake his fellow 
Protestant by the hand of reconciliation, “and I'll take him forth and 
put a mark upon him.’’—(Hear, hear, and cheers.)—Why should not 
the Protestants of Ireland be actuated by similar motives? Iam sure 
they are. It is a calumny upon the Protestant mind and creed to say 
that they are opposed to reconciliation and national prosperity.— 
(Cheers. )—But as yet the progress of reconciliation is not completed, 
and until it is, Ireland, being divided, would be too weak, for the phy- 
sical force of her enemies. Ido not advocate the display of physical 
force at any time; God forbid that such a desire should influence my 
conduct. [only allude to the circumstance to show that, even were 
physical force justifiable, Ireland is not now in a condition to warrant 
its display.—( Loud cheers.) —Well, [ obeyed; the people obeyed the 
proclamation ; they did not submit to the base mandate of a paltry Eng- 
lishman.—(Cheers.)—No, I never will submit to such audacity; and I 
here promise that I never will cease to pursue the—miscreants, shall I 
callthem? No, that would be too hard a phrase, but I will call them 
the despicable, base, miserable, paltry creatures with bad heads and 
worse hearts, who issued that nefarious proclamation.—(Cheers. )—I 
trust the day is not far distant when reason shall be heard, and when 
fine and imprisonment shall mark the foul conduct of Secretary Major 
General Sir Henry Hardinge.—(Cheers. )—He usurped the prerogative 
of the Lord Lieutenant alone, greater, I admit, than any that the King 
is invested with, and [have no hesitation in stating that for this he is 
indictable by law.—{Here Mr. Steel entered, and was received 
with the most enthusiastic cheering, that lasted for several minutes. 
The warm greeting between him and the Liberator elicited renewed 
bursts of applause. ]—Is there an Irishman who does not feel his blood 
| rush back to the heart—is there an Irishman whose veins do not throb 
| With indignation—when he recoliects that there exists in this eountry a 
_ law the most infamous and unconstitutional that ever yet was enacted, 
| and under which a wretched Castle soldier scribe had the audacity to ful- 
| minate his infamous proclamation against the rights and liberties of Ire- 
| land?—(Loud cheers.) Sir, it would be a monstrous libel upon any 
| Irishman to say that he does not feel deeply indignant at this audacious 
| enactment. (Hear, hear, hear.) It makes the will of one man the 
|law. Now, simple despotism is precisely the same; so that we have 
| in Ireland, in the person of an English Lord, a despot the most com- 
plete in Europe. 

The law which constitutes this despot is a barbarous act of military 
| despotism—an outrageous exhibition of martial tyranny—the force of 
| the cannon, and the bayonet, and the sabre, dragoons and artillery, 

horse, foot, and all, against reason, right, and justice. It is tyranny in 
its blackest, foulest shape. The insolent Englishman who used it—and 
in its use infringed the law—may talk of his prowess, may boast of his 
duelling propensities. Oh! would to God the sacred cause of freedom 
were between us in some sacred conflict, where the lover of his 
country and of Christian charity and peace, might appear with honour. 
My blood boils when I see a wretched English scribe dare, in the face 
of Heaven, to trample down the people of Ireland with his iron heel. 
And is this to continue’? If I live it cannot be. (Cheers) It is an au- 











dacious insult to the country to have framed such an Act of Parliemen:. 
That insult is increased, by their sending over here an ignorant, inso- 
lent, haughty military scribe, to carry if into execution. (Hear.) We 
must have our King, cur own Parliament, Lords and Commons. A 
better King we could not have than Willian? 1V.—may God blesshim ! 
(Cheers.) The heroes of 1782 decided, when they restored to relay 
her independence, that this country would be bound only by laws; 
made by her own King, her own Lords, and her own House of Com. 
mons. That period shall return—tIreland shall again be free—the 
Union shall be repealed. (Cheers.) Every Corporation in Ireland js 
doubly bound and sworn to the question. [have a bundle, some fect 
high, of petitions, resolutions, and pledges, adopted by the Corporation 
of Dublin against the fell measure of the Union. The whole island js 
thrice sworn to repeal that iniquitous measure. And are we the sons 
of perjurers—of profligate beliers of sacred honour ? Oh, no! (Cheers.) 
Grattan said he rocked the cradle of Irish liberty, and followed her 
hearse to the grave. I have stood by the grave, and I have lived to 
blow the blast forher resurrection. (Cheering.) [have spoken thus 
tediously—( No, no,)—but I have done so because this is the last time 
I shall have an opportunity of addressing an Irish auditory for some 
months. On Saturday, after Mass, leave my beloved lreland for 
England, when I shall endeavour to benefit my country to the best of 
my ability and with renewed zeal; but with what success, in an English 
Parliament a little time will show. At all events, we must persevere 
in our constitutional exertions to restore Ireland to her people, and 
her people to Ireland—keeping the peace, violating no law, doing injury 
to no man, forgetting old feuds, forgiving former enemies, proffering 
the hand of friendship to every good frishman, and labouring in « 
splendid glorious rivalry with one another to render old Ireland what 
she ought to be.—(‘The Hon. Member resumed his seat amid loud and 
long-continued cheering.) 

The consequence of this freedom of remark was a challenge froin 
Sir Henry Hardinge. But Mr. O'Connell declined it. He once killed 
a man ina duel, and has taken a religious vow never to fight another 
Mr. O’C. however, disavowed the words—“a chance child of fortune 








and of war,”’—and also the words—“ Hireling scribe.” Subsequent!y 
to this affair, Sir H. H. and Mr. O’Connell sailed in the same packet 
together for England. 
From the London Times. 
We have received a letter signed “An Englishman,” although, an 
English sun never shone on his nativity or breeding. The vanit, 





lish soldier, a hireling scribe at the Castle, writing down the freedom of | 


acrimony, and soreness of the writer, betray him in every line. We 
said that Mr. Daniel O’Connell’s conduct had given us “ inexpressible 
disgust,” and, this Milesian “ Englishman” insinuates that our disgust 
| was occasioned by Mr. O’Connell’s “refusal to fight.” It is, we 1 
| peat, a gross misrepresentation, so to describe our meening. The “re- 
fusal to fight,” ift»ken per se, has, not only in Mr. O’Connell’s case, but 
{in every other, our sincere applause and sympathy, as it must have 
| those of all conscientious Christians. That; however, for which we 
| have neither sympathy nor respect, but which, on the contrary, moves 

our “inexpressible disgust” and abhorrence, is the hypocritical conver- 
| sion to base purposes of this pious and exemplary resolution. A man 
may so outrage and persecute his fellow creatures, that no mode of re- 
dress is left for him but by a course, which, considered apart from 
such criminal adjuncts, would be in the last degree reprehensible 

What revolts us, isthe wanton perpetration of injury, with a previous 
and well-caleulated assurance of impunity, from the systematic denial 
of redress. There is in this a mingled evidencé of impudence, ruffian- 
ism, and depravity, which fills us with “disgust.” But “insult and in- 
jury have been inflicted” on Mr. O’Connell’s country by Sir Henry 
Hardinge, in issuing the proclamation alluded to. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge is but an executive minister of the instructions of his superiors ; 
and might not have been consulted by them on the occasion, and durst 
not have disobeyed their commands. Was it not, then, extremely dis- 
ingenious, and even dastardly, in the agitator to fling the entire weight 
of popular fury at the head of this subaltern officer ?—And, with re- 
gard to the alleged justification of Mr. O’Connell’s violence,—the 
‘insulting and injuring his country,’’—who is it that really insults, and 
injures, and threatens to lay waste, and to desolate Ireland, if it be not 
Mr. O'Connell himself, who makes 5,600,000 of men the tools or 
stalking-horses of his own aspiring selfishness, and devotes his in- 
fluence, activity, perseverance, and subtlety—every thing but his for- 
tune and his person, both of which are wisely held sacred by the learn- 
ed gentleman,—to the overthrow of every authority and institution 
through which Ireland has been raised into political existence, and to 
the prospect of eventual good?) We conclude by strenuously invoking 
from the Government the most diligent and liberal investigation into 
whatever causes may still retard the progress of tranquillity in Ireland, 
and the growth of native capital, or the transfer of wealth from Great 
Britain. We should insist upon the completion, by his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, of some effectual plan for calling idleness into action,—for gra- 
dually superseding gross ignorance by education,—for making the land 
contribute to support the poverty which a scandalous abuse of the rights 
of poverty may have aggravated or engendered, and, thus far, evenit- 
ually releasing the people of Ireland from that vile bondage, to the de- 
signs of faction in which Mr. O'Connell and his associates have con- 
trived for many years to hold them,—a bondage which begins in turbu- 
lence, but (if it continues) cannot fail to end in deep and universal 
ruin.— Times. 

From the London Atlas. 

The able and well-conducted Dublin Evening Post, which was the 
most powerful advocate of Catholic Emancipation, is decidedly against 
Mr. O’Conneii’s present hobby, in the Repeal of the Union. ‘This has 
drawn down upon it the most vindietive hostility on the part of O'Con- 
nell and his partisans. To one of their late attacks the Journal replies 
as follows :—‘‘ While the organs of the Protestant ascendancy threaten 
us almost with annihilation for exposing the iniquities of the corporate 
system, Mr. O'Connell issues a denunciation against us still more men- 
sureless and vituperative. He is reported to have said, ‘thatthe Duh- 
lin Evening Post, had treacherously abandoned its duty to the Irish peo- 
ple, and though he felt a personal respect for Mr. Conway, he owed a 
duty to the public, and would fearlessly discharge it.’ Now we owe a 
duty to the public and ourselves, and we shall not be deterred from dis- 
charging it by the denunciation of Mr. O’Connell.’—(Here follows a 
spirited but brief and modest recapitulation of the labours of the Even 
ing Post,in behalf of Catholic Emancipation and other important Ir.4 
objects.) The article proceeds :—* The cry of abandoning our duty, 
or treachery to the cause of Ireland, we despised. "That duty teaches 
us that the interests of Ire and cannot be promoted by such an agitation 
as this. It teaches us, besides, that it willtnrn people’s minds from the 
pursuit of practical objects. It teaches us that agitation upon a ques- 
tion of this kind is likely still to kindle more dangerous fires—that it 
will have the effect of scaring capital from our shores, or crampin 
commercial enterprise, and that to the factions, to the remnant of the 
factions which still trades upon alarm, it will afford an excuse to call for 
more rigorous laws—and for the execution of those laws, the existence 
of which we deprecate as much as the loudest declaimers. In the pre 
ceding observations we have the satisfaction of knowing that we speak 
the sentiments of some of the wisest and most virtuous public men int 
freland.” 

From the Dublin M. Register. 

The new society, denominated The Association of Irish Volunteers, 
held its first meeting yesterday (Saturday) at the Parliament Office, iu 
Stephen-street. Mr. Steele presided. About one hundred persons 
were admitted, and paid their first yearly subscription of Li each. A 
| portion of them were Protestants and Presbyterians. ‘The first resolu 
| tion was a declaration of the practicability of obtaining a repeal ot the 
Union by peaceful means. The second was, that the new Association 
had no connexion with any society whatever which had heretofore ¢x- 
isted. Mr. O'Connell explained the views and objects of the Assoc! 
ation, He proposed that a new rent should be established, to be called 
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teh j-Union Rent,” that a committee for each of the provinces of 
‘ee be appointed. It was arranged that Mr. Mareus Cos- 
tello, a young barrister, should proceed on a mission to the north, to 
oncile Protestants and Catholics. Messrs. Redmond, T. 'T’. Mur- 
= T, A. Curran, Reynolds, Steele, and Costello. addressed the 
P vie which adjourned to Saturday next. 
rhe following is from the Cork Constitution:—“ If the Liberator has 
desire to know how the current of opinion ruu in this quarter, 
where he has so lately expectorated such a quantity of seditious stuff, 
he will perhaps take a hint from the fact which we have the honour of 
pve for his satisfaction. ‘The Freedom of the city of Cork was voted 
a Friday to Sir H. Hardinge, “The Englishman,” in a Silver Box, by 


the Corporate Body.” 





———— ———— 





—@— 
THE ARMY. ‘i 

r, Oct. 26.—13th Light Dragoons: Ass. Surg. W. Thomson, 
fr Was OFF to be Ass. Surg. a Shean, prom. in 16th F.—3d Foot 
pie E. Gage to be Ens. and Lieut. by pur. v. Booth, who ret.— 
i2th Foot; R. Meade to be Ens. by pur. v. Pitcairn, prom.—15th Do. : 
Lt. T, Colman to be Capt. without pur. v. Quill, prom.—16th Do.: 
Ass. Surg. R. Shean, from 13th L. Drags. to be Surg. v. A. C. Fraser, 
who ref-on h. p-—l8th Do.: Ass. Surg. D. O. Davies to be Surg. v. 
Lindsay, dec.—23d Do.: See. Et. 8S. Powell to be First Lt. by pur. v. 
Griffiths, app. Paym.; H. G. Chester to be Sec. Lt. by pur. v. Powell; 
Lt. W. A. Grifliths to be Paym. v, Macdonald dee.—26th Do.: Lt. A. 
Calder to be Capt. without pur. v. Brehaut, dec.; Ens. C. H. Pierse to 
be Lt. without pur. v. Calder; Staff Ass. Surg. J. C. Minto to be Ass. 
Surg. v. Thompson, app. to 13th L. Drags.—31st Do.: Ly. Col. J. 
Peddie, from h: p. to be Lt. Col. v. SirJ. R. Colleton, who ret.—46th 
Do.: Staff Ass. Surg. A. H. Cowen to be Ass. Surg. v. Radford, prom. 
in 62d F.—82d Do.: Ass. Surg. T. Spence, from 6th F. to be Ass. Surg. 
,. Brown, dec.—58th Do.: Quar.-m. O. Gorman to be Adj. with the 
rank of Ens. v. Robertson, who res. Adj. only—65th Do.: Ens. C. T. 
reer to be Lt. by pur. v. Tracie, who ret.; W. P. Young to be Ens. 
by pur. v. Freer—68th Do.: Ens. G. Witham to be Lt. by pur. v. Gib- 
<on, prom.; A. Surtees to be Ens. by pur. v. Wit.uam—73d Do.: Lt. C. 
W. Coombe, from h. p. B. W. I. Rangers,{to be Lt. v. T. Nowlan, who 
exc. rec. diff—79th Do.: Staff Ass. Surg. W. Cruikshank to be Ass. 
Surg. v. Divie, prom. in 91st. F.—Ceylon Reg.: J. M. Macdonald to be 
Sec. Lt. without pur. v. Maclean, dec. 

Unattached—Maj. H. Gillman, from 69th F. to be Lt. Col. of Inf. by 
pur ; Brev. Maj. G. Quill, from 15th F. to be Maj. of Inf. without 
pur.—To be Capts. of Inf. without pur.: Liew. W. Butler, from 35th 
F.; Lt. H. Downie, from the Ist W. I. Reg.; Lt. R. Cochrane, 55th F.; 
Lt. J. W. Boyes, 58th F.; Lt. F. Robertson, from 36th F. 

Memorandum—Lt. C. Macdonald, h. p. unatt. has been allowed to 
retire from the service, by the sale of an unatt. commission.—The half- 
pay of the under-mentioned Officers has been cancelled from 26th inst. 
inclusive, on their receiving a commuted allowance for their commis- 
sions, viz.: Lt. T’. L. Davies, h. p. 99th F.; Lt. J. F. Miller, h. p. Ist F.; 
Ass. Surg. R. Dundas, h. p. 60th F.; Ens. G. Taylor, h. p. Royal York 
Rangers; Staff Surg. W. Rendall, h. p.; Ass. Surg. A. Macfadgean, 
h. p. 23d F.; Ens. G. Jackson, h. p. 3d F.; Lt. H. Moises, h. p. 7th 
Drag. Guards ; Ens. T. E. Lodington, h. p. 53d F.; Ass. Surg. W. Mau- 
rice, h. p. 7th LjDrags.; Ens. A. von Reiche, h. p. 1st Line Bat. King’s 
Ger. Leg. ; Ass, Surg. W: F. Bow, h, p. 77th F.; Lt. A. Fettes, h. p. 
44th L. Drags. —The under-mentioned Officers on h. p. have also been 
allowed to retire from the service, receiving commuted allowances for 
their commissions: Quar.-m. T. Coleman, 65th F.; Quar.-m. W. Min- 
chin, 53d F.; Ass. Surg. R. N. Starr, 95th F.; Quar.-m. M‘Cabe, 36th F. 

The following changes in the Army have taken place within the last 
fortnight, in Ireland:—5th from Galway to Cork; 36th from Fermoy to 
Barbadoes; 37th from Cork to Bermuda; 50th from Waterford to 
‘Templemore ; 59th from Manchester to Birr; 60th Rifics from Cork to 
Gibraltar ; 69th from Dublin to Cork; 70th from Templemore to Gal- 
way; 92d from Birr to Dublin; the Depot 37th from Cork to Water- 
ford; the Depot 60th Rifles from Cork to Clomel.—A detachment of 
ihe77th marched from Cork Barracks, on Thursday, for Kinsale.-—They 
are replaced by the 70th.—The 87th are ordered from Dublin to Cork, 
supposed to embark in the transports intended for the 69th, and destined 

tor Barbadoes.—An order was received at Cork some hours subsequent 
to the sailing of the 37th regiment for Bermuda, to discmbark. 

On Friday, Sir G. Bigham inspected the head-quarters of the 74th 
at the New alt The General expressed in very handsome terms, 
his approbation of the manner in which the 74th turned out on parade, 
and also the general appearance and perfect discipline of that regiment, 
altera close inspection. On Friday, Sir G. Bingham inspected the 
Royal Artillery, under Col. Wosley, and much admired the excellent 
ippearance of that fine corps. Sir G. Bingham left town this morning 
to inspect the 28th at Buttevant, on his return to Cork. 

On Saturday, Major-Gen. Sir T. Arburthnot reviewed the depot of 
the 66th quartered in Castlebar, and expressed his high approbation of 
the different mane@uvres through which they were brought, and also 
ot the forward state of the New Barracks, which will shortly be ready 
lor the reception of the troops. —Oet. 28. 

The number of officers of different ranks in the Royal Navy, pro- 
noted from the Ist October, 1830, are—Admirals, 45; Captains, 33; 
Commanders, 45; Superannnated ditto, 7; Lieutenants, 74; Masters, 
15; Surgeons, 14; Pursers, 2. The number of deaths for the same pe- 
riod are—Admirals, 16; Captains, 16; Superannuated ditto, 2; Com- 
manders, 12; Superannuated ditto, 7; Licutenants, 51; Masters, 19; 
Surgeons, 36; Pursers,15. His Majesty has directed that the contem- 
plated alteration in the present uniform of the Royal Marine Corps 
“hall not take place.—Hampshire Tel. 

—>——. 

Mr. Macready appeared at Covent Garden Theatre, in the latter 
part of October, in the character of Virginius, and was received with 
eee applause by a full house. Mr. Charles Kemble gave Mr. 
Westmacot, Editor of the Age, a severe castigation in the lobby of the 
Sg in consequence of the severe and slanderous attacks made on 

iss Kemble in the Age. 

hee the new Parliament it will be proposed to vest the Regency in the 
»iteness of Kent, as mother of the Heiress Presumptive ; condition- 
ay however, as on the event of issue being born to the present King 
aud Queen, it will be vested inthe Queen. — 

Pe — —— 
Bignrtied, at Trinity Church, on the 22d inst., by the Right Reverend 
shop Onderdonk, J. Leander Starr, Esq., of Haifax, N. 8., to Francis 


of thay youngest daughter of the late William Throckmorton, Esq., 
S City. 





Died, suddenly, on T 
John Phillips, 
atlernoon at 2 


hursday morning, aged 38, Anna Maria, wife of 
‘merchant formerly of Boston. Funeral on Sunday 
o'clock, from 17 Commerce street. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 64a 64. 


TENE AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1s, 1830. 
The De Rham arrived from _ om 
the 5th ult. 

















Havre on Monday, whence she sailed on 
We have presented the subst 


: ance of the very important 
intelligence brought by her in the preced Sine 


ing columns. 

The change f Mini in F 

em - of Ministry in France is the least of the changes ex- 

whiel in that country, whose political aspect presents an enigma, of 
ich the shrewdest observer 


can offer no satisfactory solution. Every 





















change—every movement in France, countenances the fears we have 
so often expressed, that every thing seems approaching to a dangerous 
crisis. ‘The horrors and atrocities of the former revolution are so 
strongly impressed on the minds of the world, that no one can con- 
template the present evident tendency to run into the same ex- 
ce&ses, without terror and alarm. ‘The Ministers now discarded, are 
the remains of the monarchical party, and their places are supplied 
by men who it is said are {not afraid “to look Revolution in the 
face.” Yet it is said that even thig change is not satisfactory—and 
that farther changes must still take place, which the King has no, pow- 
er to avert—he must, it seems, submit to the dictates of the republican 
party to sustain his position, and that party is hurrying him on to the 
verge of a precipice which makes us giddy to look over. ‘There are 
two parties behind the throne—the monarchical and the republican, 
and the late changé denotes a decided victory on the part of the 
latter. These things look ill, and lead us involuntarily to inquire 
who really does rule in France? 











That Louis Philippe does not, is certain, for he seems to have less 
power than any of his subjects—neither do his Ministers, for they are 
equally powerless with himself. Does Lafayette exercise the omnipo~ 
tence that is imagined, or does he merely yield to the popular will and 
glide on smoothly with its current in obedience to his innate republican 
principles? That he has credit with the National Guard we admit, be- 
cause he follows its dictates and its wishes—but who rules the National 
Guard? Common report and general opinion, say the Press; and now 
comes the grand question, who directs this mighty engine? Not the 
editors surely, for we will never admit that half a dozen political scrib- 
blers can rule the destinies of thirty millions of people. No; there is 
an invisible power somewhere—a sword whose hilt is concealed, but 
whose point is felt every where—a dark and secret junta, who, by its 
daring pretensions and desperate intrigues, renders the King a mere 
puppet, and the nation a political volcano. In a word we believe the 
Jacobin Clubs of Paris to be as active at this moment as at any former 
period. 

The analogy between the circumstances of this revolution and the 
former, are too palpable not to excite alarm, for the tide of events seem 
to be hurrying the ark of liberty to that same troubled ocean of anarchy 
and blood which wrecked the hopes of the nation in 1792. Of 
what do the discontented spirits complain? that the discarded minis- 
ters were afraid of the revolution. And why were they supposed 
to be afraid “to look the revolution in the face?” because forsooth 
they manifested a desire to spare the lives of Polignac and his coaduju- 
tors! In what respect does France differ now from her position under 
Charlesthe Tenth? Charles’ royalists Ministers could not manage the 
Chambers, and he changed them for those of amore liberal cast ; these af- 
tera time lost their influence, and he then proceeded to the opposite ex- 
treme, and introduced ultras. These failing totally he attempted the 
old plan of arbitrary rule and despotic ordonnances and lost his crown, 
It does not appear then that France is one jot nearer tranquillity now 
than she ever has been. We have no hopes but on the abilities of the 
King, the popularity and moderation of Lafayette, and the personal 
friendship and esteem that continues to exist unimpaired between 
them. 





The state of the Netherlands, and the recent deplorable proceedings 
at Antwerp, we have taken some pains to render perspicuous, The 
King, according to his speech to the States General, would seem to 
have abandoned himself, as regards Belgium, to the tide of events 
and to the decision of his allies, who constructed his kingdom, and, as 
he says, guranteed its integrity. He has withdrawn his authority from 
Belgium, and concentrated his resources for the preservation of his 
Dutch dominions. 
Orange, is most extraerdinary: this prince who was instructed by the 
King to preserve his father’s crown, deserted his allegiance and basely 
betrayed his trust. He declared Belgium free and independent of Hol- 
land, and proclaimed himself as at the head of the movement! But the 
Provisional Government at Brussels, to whom he offered himself, 
spurned his traitorous offers, and he has fled in disgrace to England 
The official documents, which we publish to-day, explain these pro- 
ceedings. 





Ilis Majesty’s speech at the opening of Parliament, which we should 
state was received by way of France, and has undergone two transla- 
tions, is deeply important. The allusion to the affairs of the Nether- 
lands would seem to bear an interpretation that foreign intervention 
would be resorted to. We must reserve our opinion of the exact mean- 
ing of this portion of the speech, until we see it in the original. That 











‘the Kingdom of the Netherlands was constructed by England and her 
jallies in 1814, as a barrier against French aggression in Germany, is 
| certain; but we are by no means certain, froin the perusal of the trea- 
| ties made at that period, that any guarantee except against foreign inva- 
| sion was contemplated. But opposition to such interference can be ex- 
; pected from France only, and it is gratifying therefore to learn, that 
| France takes a part in all the conferences relating to this subject. No- 
‘thing then in all probability will be done without her consent. With 
this view of the subject, we hope the peace of Europe may yet be pre- 
| served. 





The tone of the Speech in regard to seditious movements is ener- 


ithe efforts made by Mr. O’Connell to engender fresh discords. Of 
the dangerous proceedings of the latter person we have given ample 
| proofs elsewhere. 


From the rapid progress that the anti-union sen- 
| timent has already made under the auspices of Mr. O'Connell, this 


jearly demonstration of resistance on the part of the Government is 


|very proper. England and Scotland, and the Protestants of Ireland, 


| will almost to a man support the union. A decided expression of this 
feelmg, we think, is only wanted to lead to the abandonment of such a 
baneful project—and this expression, in addition to what has already 
| appeared irom the head of the nation, will no doubt be followed up 
| by both houses of Parliament. Whatever doubts may have existed 
jas to the repeal of the Catholic disabilities, none can be entertained 
| by rational men of the necessity of preserving the Union. In justice 
to Mr. O'Connell, it should be mentioned that one of his offensive 
epithets to Sir Henry Hardinge, who lost an arm in the service of his 


country, has been contradicted—that of “ one handed misereant.” The 


| disturbances in Kent, although they haye proceeded to some height, 





The treasonable conduct of his son, the Prince of | 


getie and deterinined—it clearly alludes to the affairs of Ireland, and 
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are purely of a local character, arising from the want of employment 
and the dearness of provisions. 

The Dublin Evening Post, it will be seen, has expressed itself in de- 
cided terms against Mr. O’Connell and the anti-unionists, and some of 
the counsellors relatives have refused to join the association. 


We see nothing to excite ciarm in England—every part is tranquil, 
except Kent, which is locally disturbed as before stated. The expres- 
sions in the King’s Speech are certainly aimed at Ireland. Nor do we 
believe the statements in the opposition papers to their full extent of the 
outrage offered to the Duke of Wellington, who has always latterly 
been popular with the people of London. The following, from the 
Times, justifies our opinion : 

_ We will not say that the statement of the attack on the Duke of Wel- 
lington is false, but we cértainly do not believe it. We saw his Grace 
enter the House, where he was loudly cheered; we did not leave the 
spot till after four (after the House broke up,) and we saw no symptoms 
of any diiturbance, or of any disposition to insult. In fact, the mob, con- 


sisting chiefly of mechanics, did not exceed 150 persons, and was, as fi 
as we could see, the same throughout. " tor apt 





The Royal Family of France have taken up their residence at Edin- 
burgh, and Charles the ‘Tenth is once more in exile at Holyrood house: 
Sir Walter Scott has written a feeling address to the people of Edin- 
burgh, urging them to treat the unhappy fugitives with all possible re- 
spect. The strongest efforts are making by the European powers to 
save the life of Prince Polignac—this is done at the urgent request ei 
Charles, who is supposed to be the illegitimate father of the Prince. 





A friend has handed us the following appropriate article for the 
season. 


Christmas.—That merry and social season has again arrived to claim 
the performance of those festive rites which have distinguished its for 
mer anniversaries; but, alas! the spirit of the olden time hath fled, and 
except in a very few districts m “merry England,” the old mode of ce- 
lebration is atan end. The wassail bowl, the yule clog, and the mer- 
ry carol, so long, drank, burnt and sung at the anniversary of the na- 
tivity, and derived no doubt from the Pagan rites of the Bacchanali« 
(to which origin, the ivy, holly, misletor, and other evergreen decora- 
tions of churches and houses, may be traced) exist but in name, and 
Christmas is no longer distinguishable by peculiar 

“Scenes of glee and revelry, 
And sounds of jocund minstrelsy” 
from any other season of the year. 

It is with a kind of melancholy pleasure that we turn to the descrip- 
tion of those amusing and innocent customs, prevailing in our foreta- 
ther’s halls, when every heart, from the master to the poorest depend- 
ant was made glad—when the wassail bowl, was raised to every lip, 
the yule clog surrounded by all without distinction, and the merry 
carol chaunted by opere voice. A singular custom yet prevails in 
Queen’s College, Oxford, of serving up a boar’s head in the first course: 
of Christmas-day dinner with pret ceremony; one of the attendants 
carrying the dish to the head of the table, sings the following old carol, 
all the members present joining in the chorus— 

The boares head in hand bear I 
Bedeck’d with bays and rose-mary, 
And I pray you maskers be merry, 
Quotquot estris in convivio. 
Chorus. 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens landes Domino. 
The boares head as,L-understand 
Isthe bravest dish in all the land, 
Being thus bedeck’d with a gay garland ; 








Let @s, sérvire cautico. 
ott Chorus. 
Caput aprigdefero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
Our Steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss, 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Reginensi atrio ; 
Chorus. 
Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


Our venerable ancestors, not only yielded themselves to the pleasivg 
dominion of mirth at the Christmas season, but even imagined that the 
feathered tribe shared in their enjoyment; cocks were said to crow all 
night long, not only in testimony of their participation in the season, 
but also that their vigilance might free the country from evil spirits, 
during the feast of the nativity; the monks have taken the trouble to 
explain this for us, on the ground that “as the cock is the announcer 
of the dawn of light, he is said to crow all night at that season of the 
year, which, though really the darkest, was the time at which the light 
of Christianity first gleamed on the gloom of the Pagan world; at a 
much later period than this reason for the phenomenon were given ; 
Shakspeare adverts to the same circumstance in Hamlet— 

“* Some say that ever ’gainst that hallowed season, 

At which our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning croweth all night long.” 
But now even tle cocks are silent on the Christmas night, they are 
under the same prohibition as all the other good old customs, and in 
1830 we have no resource left but to put up with their loss, and do as 











well as we can without them! ¢. 
LL ____—_——_—_—_—_—_——_ meee en 
YLVESTER, 130 and 311 Broadway, most respectfully presents his citv and 


KS country patrons with the drawing of the New-York Lottery, Extra Class No. 
36, for 1830, drawn December 23—16, 1%, 44, 38, 18, 55, 36, 53, 62,22. JI shall be 
pleased to receive orders in the following classes to be drawn in this city :—Decem- 
her 30, Extra 37, $20,000, $10,000, &c $5; Jan. 6, Extra 38, $20,000. $10,000, &c 
$5; Jan. 13, Regular Class 11, $25,000, $10,000, &c. $10; Jan. 20, Extra Class ! 
for 131, Novel and Curious, Prizesfof $30,000, $20,000, $10,000, 50 of $1000, &e. 
and eyery ticket is entitled to Five Dollarse—thus all prizes, no blanks. Tickets $10. 
Orders for any of the above will mcet the same attention as on personal application 
W oaddressed to J. 8S. SYLVESTER, NewYork. 
N. B.—Commission and Exchange Business. [Dee 25. 


$$$ — 


IGNALL'S Lottery Office, Jersey City—Lottery and Prize Office 144 Broad 
way, New York.—D. Bignall has the pleasure of offering te his friends and 
patrons the following splendid schemes: New York Lottery, Extra {Class 37, New 
York, Dec. 30, highest prize $20,000, tickets 85; Union Cana! Do., 24, Philadelphia, 
Jan. 3, highest prize $49,000, tickets $10; New York Do., Extra 38, New Yosk, 
Jan. 6, highesr prize 820,000, tickets 85; Rhode Island Do., 9, Providence, highest 
prize $6,000, tickets $3; New York Do. 11, New York, Jan. 13, highest prize g25,- 
000, tickets 810. ‘Tickets in all the above lotteries and all other lotteries managed 
by Yates & M‘Intyre may be obtained at D. Bignall‘s. The postage on letters eu 
closing cash for tickets need not be paid. Individuals and clubs dealt with on the 
most liberal terms. All, prizes bought at Jersey City will be cashed at Bignall's 
Prize Office, 144 Broadway, or renewed. N.B. The utmost attention will be given 
rders. if addressed D. Bignall, Jersey City, who always sellsthe capitals. Fer par- 
ticulars of lotteries soun to be drawn, see Biguall’s Lottery Intelligencer, publisied 
weekly, at his Prize OMce, No. 144 Broadway, where it may be had gratis. The 
Intéfligencer gives a correct list of all Yates & M‘Intvre’s Lotteries and drawings, 

and will be sent free to all those who order tickets at D. Bignall’s. {Dec. 25. 


Important information to the amateurs of ball-room danemg and waltzing, and 
principally to those who are anxious to receive the best instruction in the de- 
delightful art of dancing. 

ASHIONABLE DANCING and WALTZING ACADEMY.—Mr. and Mrs. 
F Achille respectfully inform the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York that their 
Academy is now ope). The days of Tuition are Wednesdays and Saturdays, frou 
3 to 5in the afternoon for young ladies; from 3 to 7 for masters, and from 7 to® 
for gentlemen. Practising Ball every Thursday evening. They have also the 
honour to make known, that they will give private lessons at their own house or 
elsewhere. For terms, apply at the residence of Mr. Achille, 84 Walker street 

[Oct. 16.—4t 
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BUONDELMONTI; A FLORENTINE LEGEND. 

The traditions of Florence speak of a flourishing town on the banks 
of the Arno, which was desiroyed by Attila, and all its magnificent 
temples pagan idols trampled under foot. A lingering attachment 
to ste of thtirancestors’ splendour, lured the descendants of the 
Florentines to linger in the neighbourhood of the ruins, although the 
jealous lans, mindful of the obseur.+; into which their town had 
been cast by its rival’s glory, took care to prevent them from rebuild- 
ing it. Florence remained a heap of ruins for upwards of two cen- 
turies. About the end of iis: period Charlemagne came to Rome, in 
order to have the iron crown of the western empire placed upon his 
brow by Pope Adrian. In the midst of the ceremony, the delegates 
of the Forentines, clad in robes of mourning, threw themselves before 
the spiritual and temporal heads of Christendom, besceching them to 
—— themselves worthy of those high stations to which God bad 
call 


ed them, eir protection to those who had none to 
help them. told how the citizens of Florence had been driven 
from their ruin plundered homes by the fierce Hun—how the 
community had for successive generations hovered around the prostrate 
clty, as an unti Listevetel spirit was said to loiter beside its body, 
in the vain effecting a re-union—how the proud Fiesolans had 
frustrated all their attempts to rebuild the ruined walls. Charles and 
Adrian were moved by the sad story of their wrongs, and swore before 


the , in the face of assembled Christendom, and invoking the 
God looked down with complacency on his two chosen ones, to 
redress them. . 

It was the merry month of May, when Charles and Adrian en- 
camped with a mighty army between the ruins of Florence, and the 
city af Fiesole, which had long sat like a bird of prey on its eyry, 
watchiug over the mutilated carcass beneath it, flapping its wings and 
pre its beak, to scare away those whom filial picty instigated to 
res is the ruined one its original comeliness. But now a mightier 
power encircled Florence with its protecting arms, and the foe could 
only look in sullen silence at the glad labour of those who were again 
rearing up the walls of its dismantled dwellings, or wheel around the 
guardian lines, to discover some unguarded post where he might pounce 
upon his prey. The full dark-green foliage of summer began to faue 
into the autumnal brown, and still the Franks remained immovable in 
their eamp; but Florence now showed like a city, and in a few weeks 
it was expected that the bishop of Rome would return to his diocese, 
and the warrior monarch to the banks of his beloved Rhine. 

Among other stupendous works of ornament and use, was a bridge, 
spanning the Arno, intended to facilitate the intercourse between the 
inhabitants of its opposing banks when the storms of winter had swelled 
the stream. Adrian was one evening wandering, without any definite 
aim, through the new and already bustling streets, accompanied only 
by afew priests, when, on arrivirig at the extremity of this bridge, he 
saw erected, on the end of its western parapet, a statue of white mar- 
ble, representing, ih exquisite workmanship, a man of ideal beauty, 
clad in the of a Roman senator. The lines and angles of the 
stone were , as if the hand of the sculptor had just given them 
the last finish, but here and there green stains were visible on the white 
surface as if it wad lain long in the water. T'o the Pope’s enquiry, the 
workmen replied that this statue had been dragged out of the water by 
a body of men employed to seek materials for the bridge, just as the 
last stone was about to be laid on the structure; that a stranger of ma- 
jestic appearance, who chanced to be passing at the moment, had, on 
inspecting it, declared it to be a talisman, formed in the same planetary 
hour in which the foundations of the old city had been lain. They 
added that they had placed the image on its present pedestal by the 
advice of the stranger, he having informed them, that, so long as it re- 
mained erect, their city would continue to flourish in wealth and war- 
like supremacy. The Pope enquired after the mysterious stranger, but 
no one could tell whither he had gone, and no one could remember 
that he had ever been seen before. Adrian stood some moments, sunk 
in painful reflection, and then, as if involuntarily, exclaimed, ‘The 
Ev i One has them yet in his grasp!—Warlike supremacy! ay, but 
purchased at the expense of domestic peace !”’ 

Charles and Adrian had both reposed in theig*grayes for centuries. 
The empire of the one had been Tonemberett and not evea a frag- 
ment of it remained in the possession of his descendants. Bold and 
daring spirits had arisen, anid questioned the lawful supremacy of the 
other's successor. There was confusion in temporal dynasties, from 
the conflicting claims of those who aspired to be rnlers—there was 
confusion in the spiritual kingdom, from the contests of cotemporary 
popes, cae es each other, andail in their turn struggling against 
the encroachments of the emperor. The allegiance of nations was di- 
vided—men knew not to whom obedience was due, and as drunkards, 
groping in the dark, are always most ready to quarrel, so, in the giddi- 
ness anduncertainty of the period, were feuds more rife than in any for- 
mer generation. The fortunes of Florence had, in part, justified the 
prediction of the mysterious astrologer—-the commerce of the earth 

youred into her gates—the neighbouring towns, and proud baronial 

halls, had bowed beneath her sword. Still there was peace and 
brotherhood within her walls. But the statue of Mars yet stood in cold 
and heartless beauty on her bridge, and the ancients of the city, as 
they looked upon its lineaments, and thought of the restless spirit of 
their age, repeated to each other, with apprehensions, the disjointed 
words which had broke from Pope Adrian when told of its erection. 
The young and light-hearted laughed, it is true, at these forebodings, 
but even they could not altogether divest themselves of the feeling that 
some change was at hand. 

Buonde]lmonti stood before the gates of his father’s palace. Its walls 
had that night witnessed one of the brightest and most joyous festi- 
vals that ever had been celebrated in Florence. The young nobleman, 
to whom had been left the management of the feast, had been, as it 
were, present at once in all quarters of the dazzlingly lighted, and 
richly perfumed halls. One moment he was to be seen threading the 
mazes of the dance, his hand pressing the slender fingers of some Flo- 
rentine beauty, behind whose rustling onward motion the air closed 
with enamoured haste—the next, he approached to interchange a com- 
pliment with some dark-eyed dame, whose eloquent blood darkened 
even the deep brunette of her features as he approached. As the but- 
terfly sports from flower to flower, so had he fluttered from dame to 
dame; but the Aatterer of women cannot escape from at least a portion 
of the intoxication he communicates, and Buondelmonti at the close 
of the ball, felt his spirits excited to a delirium of happiness which for- 
bade all hopes of repose. 

He had accompanied the last of his young companions to the outer 
gate of the palace; and as he gazed, when left alone, on the dazzling 
white, and lofty proportions of the neighbouring buildings; how they 
stood, cool, motionless, and dreamlike, in the breezeless moonlight, the 
throbbing of his veins became painful, from the contrast with the beau- 
tiful tranquillity that reigned around him. He felt the necessity of some 
active employment to concentrate his vagrant fancy, of a plunge into 
the cool atmosphere, to brace his fevered irame. He beckoned to his 
page, who waited for him within the shadow of the doorway, whispered 
something in his ear; and few minutes had elapsed, when Buondelmonti 
fode out through the Oltr’ Arno door, which opened to him at all 
hours. 

The sun’s disk rested on the outline of the Appennines, and his first 
level golden rays fell upon a youthful rider and milkwhite steed, from 
whom a long shadow was cast up Vall’ Ombrosa, over the dewy grass. 
‘The rider bore him easily upon the high-spirited, prancing brute : a hoo- 
ded falcon sat upon his wrist ; two sinewy dogs ran on before, butreturn- 
ed every moment, to express, by huge bounds up towardstheir master’s 
saddle, how much theyloved him, and enjoyed their present excursion. 
The sun rose higher and higher in the heavens; and when, from his 
mi@-day height, he looked down upon Vail’ Ombrosa, no longer cool 
aud dewy, but silent and sultry, without one breeze in motion, or one 
cicada in song, he looked down upon the huntsman, his hawk and dogs 
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still holding on theirway. Buondelmonti had now reached that part 
of the valley where the wood that creeps down the side-of the enclo- 
sing mountain reaches to the very margin of the brook. Gladly he 
leaped from his steed, at the verge of the forest, and, determined to 
remain tillevening beneath its ambrageons shade, walked carelessly 
on through ore of its many alleys, the branches closing like some 
cathedral aisle above his head, his feet sinking to the ankles in the taw- 
ny moss at every step he took. ‘The falcon still sat upon his wrist, his 
faithful dogs ran on by his side, lolling out their tongues, his milkwhite 
steed followed his steps, lighting up the dark recesses of the wood as it 
paced along. 

Wrapt in the half-conscious reverie of a wearied man, he had thus 
penetrated 9 considerable way into the wood, when his progress was 
arrested by apleasing sight. The alley, along which he had been ad- 
vancing, suddenly widened, ard was as suddenly closed by a range of 
tallrocks. Tire ampitheatre thus formed was floored withrich verdure, 
interspersed with flowers. A few openings omens the branches over- 
head admitted some straggling rays of light, which diminished the shade 
without lessening the grateful coolness. A female figure was stretched 
upon the grass, her elbow on the ground, her forehead in the cleft of 
her hand, engrossed in a book which lay open before her. The deli- 
cate yet full contour of her limbs was beautifully indicated through her 
light muslin dress; and when, startled by the rustling of the dogs among 
the herbage, she turned an enquiring look upward, Buondelmonti saw 
an arched brow, covered by the fairest and most transparent skin, from 
either side of which fell back clustering ringlets of paly gold. Two 
blue eyes, into whose innocent depths the spectator looked down till he 
saw the soul, lightened from beneath her long eyelashes, and oval 
cheeks rounded into a dimpling chin beneath a little mouth with pout- 
ing lips of deep ruby dye. At the sight of Buondelmonti, a crimson 
blush spread over her face, and down her neck, as far as her envious 
robes allowed it to be seen. 

Buondelmonti recognized, in this nymph of the grotto, Eliza, the 
daughter of old Victor Amadei, a Florentine nobleman, distinguished 
alike for valour and statesmanship, but who had latterly lived much in 
retiiement. Eliza had been seen but seldom in Florence; her beauty, 
however, was of that rare and delicate kind, which, once beheld, is not 
easily forgotten. Buondelmonti accosted her respectfully, in order to 
dispel her fear, but it was not fear that so agitated her. During her 
brief and unfrequent visits to Florence, the Buondelmonti had been 
prsnted out to her by her admiring relations, as the most handsome, the 

ravest, most generous, and, all in all, the most hopeful, of the young 
nobles of the city. She did not fallin love with him, for that was not 
the age when females were prepared, by the perusal of histories of that 
passion, to understand the first vague fluttering of the heart; and to 
fan, by indulgence in pleasing and anticipated emotions, the weakest 
spark into aflame. Still the recluse girl had not unfrequently cheated 
her solitary hours, by dwelling on the handsome form, and gallant bear- 
ing and amiable qualities, of the younghero. It was not, therefore, 
without a considerable degree of tremor that she now encountered 
him. There were still two long hours of the sultry time of day which 
Buondelmonti wished to spend ia shelter; and he was not displeased 
at arencounter, which promised him so happy a means of whirling 
them away. He insinuated himself, with the graceful ease of the cour- 
tier, into a conversation with Eliza; talked of the latest fetes at Flo- 
rence, looked at the book she had been reading, alluded to the occasions 
when he had seen her, and laughingly insinnated something about the 
impression she had made. Oh! who has ever gazed in woman’s face, 
and listened to the music of her voice, without being conscious of at 
least a momentary swell of a feeling richer than mere friendship? 
How, then, could Buondelmonti escape, in the voluptuous twilight of 
the grove, conversing with one whose maidenly - oggees necessarily 
led the mind to dwell upon such thoughts? The conversation in- 
sensibly grew more earnest and tenderer, and, long before the limited 
time of his stay had elapsed, Buondelinonti was intreating a confession 
of mutual love, which the deep-blushing, down-looking girl, only with- 
held, not denied. “TI will this moment to thy father. and ask his con- 
sent.”— Ask it, then, here,” said a deep voice behind him. 

The union was too advantageous to the families of the lovers, to 
cause much delay in arrangements; and afew weeks saw Eliza and 
her Buondelmonti betrothed, and looked forward to their final union. 
The happiness of Eliza was complete, and so, fora time, was that of 
Buondelmonti. But his heart had already lost the generous suscepti- 
bility and simple taste of youth. Accustomed to move in the gay cir- 
cles of Florence, and to indulge himself in every pleasing emotion, he 
began to feel a craving after the vanity and coquetry of his former life. 
He had not ceased to love Eliza, much less had he ever dreamed of 
yielding his heart to another, but he sought for excitement amid throng- 
ed assemblies, and found pleasure in the interchange of glances wit 
dark eyes, and in those conversations of half-earnest, half-sportive gal- 
lantry, where the heart so easily deceives us. The marriage day, how- 
ever, approached, nor did he wish it delayed. 

One morning he rode through Florence towards the long bridge 
which leads to the Oltr’ Arno gate. As he passed the house of one of 
the wealthiest senators, the lady of the mansion beckoned to him from 
a window. A page in waiting took the bridle of his horse, while ano- 
ther conveyed him to the saloon. She pressed him to a slight but ele- 
gant repast, talked omy of many things, glanced at his approaching 
moray: wondered how his little rustic would support the high rank to 
which he was about to raise her, and, before he could reply, was deep 
in the description of an approaching solemnity. Her daughter, she 
proceeded, after talking at great length about the minor arrangements, 
was to perform a conspicuous part. She appealed to Buondelmonti 
whether she had not reason to be proud of such a daughter, so lovely, 
so accomplished? She once had hoped to see her mated with the only 
man in Florence of whom she was worthy ; the poor child’s love, too, 
had been won by heartless attentions—but here she stopped, to enquire 
respecting some disturbances on the Pisan frontiers. hen Buondel- 
monti rose to depart, she insisted upon showing him a suite of rooms 
which her husband had lately caused to be furnished with great splen- 
dour; and as they passed from one lofty hall to another, her conversa- 
tion was garnished with almost incessant sneers at Eliza and all her 
connexions. These were, at first, covert and delicate innuendos, but 
ented they become more daring, while Buondelmonti, peculiarly 
parr eng e to this sort of ridicule, strove, but in vain, to Borer the 
subject. 

The last room of the suite was smaller than the rest, but of the 
finest proportions. Its walls were hung with rich festoons of crimson 
silk. The floor was covered with Persian carpets. Light was ad- 
mitted through a window of painted glass. But the attention of Buon- 
delmonti was withdrawn from the luxury of the apartment, to concen- 
trate itself yo a female figure which started from a low couch at his 
approach. She was tall, and of regal port; and her rich garments, 
falling in ample folds around her, and a coronet of flashing jewels 
which surmounted her high forehead, and were lost amid her raven 
tresses, added to her queen-like appearance. Her clasped hands hung 
down before her. There was an irresolution in her manner, as if she 
wished to fly, but could not. Her breast heaved convulsively—her 
full dark eyes (a tear hang trembling beneath either lid) were turned 
imploringly upon Buondelmonti, while the blood, rushing to her face, 
darkened the rich olive of her complexion. “ This,” said the matron, 
“is “ daughter, whom I once so fondly hoped to see thy bride, and 
who dies for love of thee.” 

We draw a veil over Buondelmonti’s shame. We despair of being 
able to paint the mixed emotions of vanity, good-nature, and passion, 
which combined to render him, in an hour of delirium, faithless to 
his vow. Next day was celebrated, in the dome of Florence, the mar- 
riage of Buondelmonti, to the heiress of the Senator Lambertucci. 
The windows and balconies were thronged with spectators. The 
streets were lined on either side by heaving masses of human beings 








whose upturned faces seemed, to those looking from above, to float 





backward and forward, like weeds on the sea after a storm, before thy. 
waves had subsided. ‘The thronged procession thrust its way with dit. 
ficulty through the crowd, its loud music drowned by the shouts and 
gratalations which ran along the crowd at its approach, as flame runs 
along a train of wildfire. First came the Gonfalionere and his atteng. 
ants, guarding the huge car, from which waved the massy folds of the 
white and rose-coloured standard of Forence. Then followed th, 
banners of the six wards of the city, each with its band of defendey: 
Next came the bridal pair, hand-in-hand, surrounded by noble bridc.. 
maids, and girt in by the bravest relations of both parties. The di:. 
ferent incorporations of Florence, and most of the societies of brothers 
in-arms, followed, each having in its centre a flag, bearing its chosen, 
device. It was a glorious day ; and all seemed happy except the bride 
and bridegroom. There was a timorous apprehension in her gait, as jj 
she alraady felt that the object she had ventured so boldly for, had los 
its value by yielding to become hers. He walked like a man in a 
dream. Here and there, too, in the outskirts of the crowd, one of ti». 
Amidei might be seen, scowling as if he longed to revenge the paly. 
and broken hearted girl in Vall’ Ombrosa; but the suddenness of the 
nuptials had left no time to take measures for defeating them, and 
Amidei had lived so much in retirement, that the citizens had all buy 
forgotten him. 

it might be about noon of the following day, that a large body oj 
armed men assembled before the statue of the old warrior god, which 
stood at the end of the Arno Bridge. ‘The heat of the day had driven 
the citizens to seek shelter in their houses. One of the malcontents 
muttered, in reply to a question whispered by a neighbour, “He rode 
forth this morning on a hunting expedition, and was to return at noon, 
alone.” He had scarcely spoken, when a horse’s tread was heard, and 
immediately thereafter a gallant figure, clad in bridal raiment of white, 
and mounted on a milk-white steed, appeared on the summit of the 
bridge, relieved against the clear blue sky, and shedding, in the brig) 
sunshine, an additional light upon surrounding objects. It was Buou- 
delmonti. He recognised amid the crowd several of the Amidei, and 
knew their purpose at once, but shame forbade him to fly. He rode 
deliberately towards them, without giving, either by his gestures or the 
workings of his countenance, one symptom of emotion. His foemen 
extended themselves, in dead silence, from one side of the bridge to 
the other. As he reached the foremost rank, Ludovico Negri levelled 
his pike, and stabbed at the horse’s breast. The animal reared, and 
slipping upon the pavement, fell backward, his master under him. In 
a moment twenty swords were sheathed in the bosom of Buondelmonti 

A breathless silence had reigned ; no word had been exchanged, and 
the murderers had moved, as if afraid that their footsteps should be 
heard. They gazed a moment upon their vietim, and then dispersed in 
silence. ‘The body of Buondelmonti was left alone, stretched, in the 
bright mid-day, before the mystic statue of Mars, the wrathful demon to 
whom Pope Urban had declared the city had sold herself. The statue 
was in a standing attitude, one arm extended, and propt upon a spear 
Amid the unearthly beauty of his countenance, there was an absence 
of human feeling that made the spectator shudder. And now he 
seemed to look down upon the first sacrifice which for centuries had 
been offered to him, as if absorbed in pleased attention to the din and 
shriek of contest, all to arise from this deed of violence, which fell 
upon his prophetic ear, more grateful than the sweetest melody. This 
was the origin of the Guelf and Ghibelline parties of Florence. 


a 
ECTORAL LOZENGES, OF THE EXTRACT OF BONESET.—This med: 

cine is offered for the relief of Coughs and Colds, all complaints of the Lungs 
—as Consumption, Spitting of Blood, Asthma, Croup, Hoopiag-Cough, Difficulties 
in Breathing, &c. It is also highly beveficial in Fevers, and all cases wherei 
there is a constitutional excitement, accomyanied by obstructions of any of the 
seer¢tions, as of the Skin, Liver, Lungs, Throat, Nose, Kidneys, &c. The urgent 
demand for these Lozenges, and their acknowledged superiority over every other 
preparation of Boneset, (eupatorium perfoliatum) has induced the proprietor to 
place them before yd joo in boxes, with directions for their use, in order that 
this most complete and convenient diaphoretic and expectorant formule may be iv 
the hands of every person, who may at their pleasure administer it. This article 
wiil also be found useful to public speakers and singevs. By exciting the secretions 
of the mouth and throat, the voice will become easy, clear, and sonorous. 

Directione.—Adults may take one, two, or three of the Lozenges at once, and re- 
peat them once or twice a day, or until a slight nausea is effected. In the sam 
proportion they may be given to children, according to their age. The Lozenges 
“are to be dissolved in the mouth, and swaliowed with the saliva; in this way they 
will be particularly advantageous. From the greatest possible quantity of the Bone 
set being admitted in the smallest space in these Lozenges, no adjuncts, as drinks 
of Horehound, Hyssop or Boneset, will be required, to aid their effects ; but by iv- 
creasing or diminishing the dose of the Lozonges, every beneficial operation that 
can he expected from the herb will be secured. Although these Pectoral Lozenges 
of Boueset, from their bitterness, nay be disagreeable at first, this, after a few are 
taken, is soon lost; whem they become very palatable, not differing in taste from 
refined liquorice. 

Since the appearance of this medicine in August last, a vast quantity has been 
sold, and the unprecedented praise bestowed upon it has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectation of the proprietor. Nor is it to be ranked with nostrums—the 
proprictor being willing to give to any physician who may call upon him, the recipe 
for the composition of the Pectoral Lozenges of Boneset. 

The price per box is 25 conta. 

Sold wholesale and retail by J. BOSTON, Chymist and Apothecary, No. 7 Wall- 
street, near Broadway, New-York, and by the principal Druggists throughout the 
Union. [Dec. 25. 


NGLISH MEDICINE CHESTS.—O. & W. HULL, 128 Maiden Lane, have 

for sale a few English Medicine Chests, of mahogany and rose-wood, with ,c1'\ 

— stoppered bottles, suitable for families; also a general assortment of Englisii 
atent Medicines. {Nov.27.—2i. 

| Bdsm ACCOMMODATIONS with Bourd may be obtained for the winter, 
by a gentleman and his wife, or two single gentlemen, at 134 Se s- 
{Dee. 4. 














NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships Masters | Daysof sailing from , Days of sailing from 
ew York. Liverpool. 

No.1. New York, Bennet, |Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.l,|Feb. 16, June) 6, Oct. 16 
4.York, Burdsell, og « g 68 8, “94, 24, ** 24 
3. Manchester, Sketchly “16, “ 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. ! 
2.Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff,) ‘* 24, « 94, « 24) « 8 * 8 * 3 
1. Caledonia, Rogers, |Feb. 1,June 1,OQct. 1,| * 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, sé 8, “ae 8, “ 8, “a 24, 46 O4, #8 4 
3. Hibernia, Maxwell, | ‘* 16, * 16, ‘* 16,/April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. } 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,| ‘* 94, « 24, «« 24,| “ 8, “© 8 “ 8 
1. Canada, Graham, (Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| “16, “* 16, “ IG 
4.Napoleon, Smith, | “ 8, « 8 * &B|  O4, * OF, fF 24 
3. Florida, Tiblbbam,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, May 1,Sep. IJan- | 
2.Birmingham, \Harris, | ‘* 24, ** Q4, * 24,! ow Bs 8, * 8 
1. Pacific, \Crocker, April, Aug.1,Dec.1,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ‘* 16 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege ,| “rg © @& i 66 O24, 86 24, * o4 
3. Britannia, |\Marshatl,, ‘* 16, * 16, ‘* 16, June 1,Oct. 1,Feb } 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, | oe @4, «© Q4, *¢ 24, 8 * 8, 8 


Passage inthe Cabin to Liverpoo! .thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirly-fire 
guineas : including beds bedding .wine ,andstoresof every description. . 
No. Land 3, Old Line.—Agents.F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street, Ne. 
2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.and Sam}. Hicks & Sons.—No. 4 
Packet Line ,Ownrs,Fish, Grinnell & Uo. : ’ 

Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line Cropper.Benson & Co. 2d.Line, Wm. and 
JamesBrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fish & Crary- 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. a 

Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from) Days of sailing from 

| | New York. Havre. ; 

No.1.Charlemagne, |Robinson.|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1! Mar.20,July 20,Nov .20 

Oid Line—Hovre, |\E.L.Keen,| * 10, ‘* 10, *% W)/Ap’l. 1,Aug. 1, Dee. | 

2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, | 90, ** 20, * 23) 20 10 10 
| 











1. Edw -Quesnel,|Hawkins, \Mareh}, July 1, Nov. 1) 20 ‘20 |” 2n 


Old Line—Henril¥..|J.B. Poll, | ‘© 10, ‘ 10, * 10\May 1 Sept-1 Jan. i 


2. France E.Fenk, | ‘ 20, ** 20, 90) 710 ° 10 °° 20 
1.Sully, - R.J.Macy j|Ap’l. 1, Aug.1,Dec. 1) "* 20 ‘ hg BA 
OldLine—Francois 1st W.Skiddy | ‘* 10, “ 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 0 
2. Erie, \3. Funk, | “ 20, ** 20, * 90] . 10 a 4 ies 
1. Formosa, \Orne, (May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1| * Nov. 1 Mar. 1 
Old Line—De Rham, | Depeyster, | — es ee 10 July 10 » 41 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, |Hathaway! “ 20, ‘* 20, ‘ 20 10 


Passageinthe Cabin to or fromHavre, one hundredand forty dollars, inclur 

beds ,beddi. ine andstores of every description. ; 
ood Line.—Ownrrs,C. Rotten Fox & Livingston Miles R.Burke, 63 Wesbiog 
ton street, New York. Crassone & Boyd,Brokers. Agenteat yh ptt 
Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second tines.—Agents, Crassous & Boy : cine 
of Wall andPeart streets.New York.—Agentsat Havre, I, E. ee eek oes 
—2, Bounnffe, Boisgerard & Co. All these packets take a mail bag loc 





gle Post Office. 
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